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Goodrich takes the “Guess” out of TIRE buying. When you buy 
Goodrich Silvertown Cord tires you eliminate guess work, because there 
is only one Silvertown. It is always the same—the highest quality in 
material and workmanship, and you get it in all sizes. The Goodrich 


name appears on only one grade of cord tires and that is the Silvertown. 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY, Established 1870 


In Canada—The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company, Lta 
Toronto +» Montreal » Winnipeg 
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WARREN GAMALIEL HARDING 


The President of the United States, who maintains a firm stand for the participation of the 

United States in the Court of International Justice at the Hague established by the League 

of Nations. The President has declared that a program of isolation is futile for the United 
States and that the nation favors the World Court 
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MRS. HENRY POMEROY DAVISON 


in memory of her husband, Henry P. Davison, and in keeping with his efforts for world 

peace and better understanding between nations, Mrs. Davison has provided six annual 

scholarships for graduates of the English Universities of Oxford and Cambridge to spend a 

year in study at Harvard, Princeton or Yale. The foundation follows the example set by 
the Cecil Rhodes scholarships for American college graduates at Oxford 
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NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER 


President of Columbia University, who is lecturing in English Universities. Dr. Butler is 
one of our most active “Envoys of Understanding” in endeavors to promote better under- 
standing between the two great English-speaking nations 
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JOHN HUSTON FINLEY 


A noted educator, formerly Commissioner of Education of New York State, who is now one 
of the Editors of the New York Times. Under the auspices of the American Scandinavian 
Foundation, Dr. Finley is at present lecturing in the universities of the Scandinavian countries 
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Turkey’s Bid for America’s Aid 


By Arthur Bullard 





The “Chester Concession” for Railroad, Oil, Mining and Port Rights in 
Anatolia—While Uncertain in Its Prospects of Profit—Has Embarrassed 
Our Relations with Europe 


, | \HE popular excitement, here 
and abroad, which has been 
caused by the news that the 

Turks have granted a concession to 

the “Chester Group” for extensive rail- 

road building and mining in Asia 

Minor is a striking example of one of 

the difficulties in establishing good 

relations between the nations. 

A great many people at once “took 
sides,” “made up their minds,” as- 
sumed definite and belligerent attitudes 
before anybody knew the facts. Some 
said: “It is the worst kind of capi- 
talistic imperialism. It is the most 
dangerous kind of entanglement. It 
will involve sending our boys as sol- 
diers to protect these profiteers” ; 
others said: “Admiral Chester claims 
to have been a friend of Roosevelt. 
Gen. Goethals is interested. It must 
be 100 per cent American. We’ll show 
these Europeans a bit of old-fashioned 
Yankee enterprise. The more they 
protest, the more our Government 
should support it.” The European 
papers became just as excited, with 
just as little knowledge. “It proves,” 
they said, “the hypocrisy of Uncle 
Sam, always talking about the Open 
Door when it is to his advantage but 





quick to grab a monopolistic conces- 
sion when he gets a chance, etc., ete.” 

The psychological process of assum- 
ing an attitude towards the Chester 
Concession—which generally meant 
getting angry—was accomplished 
within ten minutes after reading the 
first brief telegraphic dispatch. It 
was not till April 28th that there was 
any publication of what purported to 
be the terms of the Concession. They 
were known to be inaccurate, as they 
were an early draft of the agreement, 
and changes—we do not yet know how 
sweeping—were made later. The Con- 
cession, in its final form, was not 
signed until the 29th of April. It is 
more than probable that a quiet con- 
sideration of the text of the Conces- 
sion will show that the energy expended 
in getting excited about it was sheer 
waste. Unfortunately much of the 
distrust and hard feeling engendered 
will persist. 

A history of “Concessionaires” 
would show that they fall sharply into 
two classes—those that have money 
and those that do not. Sometimes 
groups of capitalists, who have sur- 
plus funds to invest, go out into indus- 
trially backward countries in search 
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for opportunities of develop- 
ment which offer prospects of 
larger profits than they can 
hope for at home. On the 
other hand, adventurous “pros- 
pectors” are always scurry- 
ing about the earth, hoping to 
secure a concession which they 
can bring home and “finance.” 

The “Chester Group” falls 
into the second class. The 
men who compose it do not 
themselves control anything 
like the amount of capital 
necessary to build the rail- 
roads or develop the mineral 
wealth of Asia Minor. The 
enterprise will be stillborn un- 
less they are able to “interest” 
people who have the money to 
float so large an undertaking. 
Before they can start work 
they will have to persuade a 
great many Americans-—-not 
only big bankers but also the 
typical small investor—that 
the Anatolian railroads are a 
safer investment than those in 
the United States or a more 
alluring speculation than 
American oil wells. 

First of all they will have to over- 
come the reluctance of the average in- 
vestor to put his money in unfamiliar 
and outlandish purposes. We have 
not the habit of foreign investments. 
In the past, we have always had safer 
and more profitable opportunities to 
put our savings at work at home. The 
experience of the last few years has 
strengthened rather than weakened 
this preference for domestic securities. 

The Stock Exchange quotations 
furnish a rough and ready gauge in 
such matters. The difficulty of the 
Yugo-Slav Government in borrowing 
money for railroad building is an in- 
dex. The natural resources and com- 
mercial prospects of the Kingdom of 
the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes are at 
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Admiral Colby M. Chester 


least as great as those of Asia Minor. 
The Serbs were associated with us in 
the War, while the Turks were on the 
other side. But the Yugo-Slav Loan, 
which sold at near 100, is now down 
around 60. Judging by these quota- 
tions, the Government at Belgrade, if 
it wanted to borrow more money in 
this country, would have to offer at 
least 13 per cent interest. The An- 
gora Government would certainly have 
to pay more. 

In general, Government loans are 
more popular than the securities of 
private enterprises. The Chester 
Group cannot even offer the advantage 
of a government guarantee. So, even 
before we begin to study the terms of 
their concession, it is evident that they 
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to Angora, to Erzerum 
Gulf of Alexandretta. 





HE MAP on the facing page shows the economic stakes involved in the “Chester Con- 

cession” to the Ottoman-American Development Company in Asia Minor. 
assigns rights to build railways from Samsun on the Black Sea through Sivas, Harput, 
Arghana, Diarbekr, and Bitlis to Van, with branching lines through Mosul to Suleimania, 
nd the Black Sea, to the Persian border, to Cesaree, and to the 
ghts of exploitation of mineral resources in a zone twenty kilo- 
meters to each side of the railways are also involved. The term of the concession is for 
ninety-nine years; and after meeting expenses of exploitation and interest and debt pay- 
ments, proceeds would be distributed through dividends to stockholders at the rate of 
12 per cent and through the division of any remainder in the proportion of 30 per cent to 
the Turkish Government and 70 per cent to the company 


The grant 








would have to offer a very high rate 
of interest to attract the necessary 
capital. 

There is one point in their conces- 
sion which differentiates it sharply 
from previous railroad enterprises in 
Turkey, in a way which will further 
increase the difficulty of financing. 
Practically all the railroads in Turkey, 
including those in what used to be 
European Turkey, were built on the 
basis of a “kilometric guarantee.” In 
the place of this contrivance to avoid 
risk to the investors, the Chester 
Group has accepted certain mining 
rights along the zone of the projected 
railroaus. 

In the old days, the Turkish Govern- 
ment, for political and mi litary 
reasons, needed railroads, but the pro- 
spective earnings were not high enough 
to attract the necessary capital. Very 
few new railroads through undeveloped 
country earn dividends at first. In 
the long run, if they are wisely 
planned, they attract population, 
cities spring up along the trade route, 
industry and agriculture develop, and 
traffic grows to a point where profits 
are realized. There must first be 
heavy outlay for construction and 
then years when income gradually 
catches up with operating expenses. 

Our early transcontinental .rail- 
roads furnish an example. The capi- 


tal for their construction could not 
have been raised if the Government 
had not given heavy subsidies in the 
form of “land grants.” The Russians 
could never have built the Trans-Si- 


berian on private capital, the Govern- 
ment built it on borrowed money. 
There was no free land in Turkey to 
be offered as “land grants” and the 
Sultan’s credit was not sufficient to 
permit governmental financing, so in 
order to induce foreigners to invest in 
railroad building, the Ottoman Gov- 
ernment guaranteed to the concession- 
aires a minimum income per mile of 
road built. If the traffic did not earn 
this minimum the Government was 
pledged to make good the difference 
out of the Treasury. 

This method of financing was suc- 
cessful. The foreigners, as they were 
protected from risk, were willing to 
lend their money. If the railroad did 
not earn dividends it was the Turkish 
taxpayer, not the investor, who 
suffered. 

This arrangement—the kilometric 
guarantee—while it assured the build- 
ing of the railroads, was far from 
satisfactory to the Turks. It did not 
stimulate the concessionaires, who 
were relieved of risk, to efficient man- 
agement. It encouraged dishonesty 
and opened the way to shameful 
abuses. In some cases the concession- 
aires made their tracks twist and turn 
outrageously in order to increase the 
mileage and the assured income. 

However, these were the only terms 
on which the Turks, before the War, 
were able to attract foreign capital. 
The new Turkish Government, keenly 
alive to the disadvantages of the “kilo- 
metric guarantee” and lacking the 
funds to build its own railroads, has 
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granted to the Chester Group, as an 
alternative inducement to investment, 
mining rights in a broad zone along 
the railroads. It may turn out, if the 
railroads are built as proposed, that 
these mining rights, which include some 
promising oil projects, will prove 
vastly more profitable to the investors 
than the kilometric guarantees of the 
older railroads. The preliminary sur- 
veys of the copper and oil wealth of 
Asia Minor are dazzling. But at- 
tempts to estimate the value of mines 
and oil wells are notoriously hazard- 
ous. By accepting this substitute for 
the old-fashioned guarantee per mile, 
the Chester Group has accepted a 
speculative risk very much greater 
than that involved in former railroad 
ventures in Turkey. This means a 
further increase in the rate of inter- 
est which the promoters will have to 
offer in order to attract capital. 


Foreign Investments Unpopular 


So if we consider the Chester Con- 
cession as a simple business proposal, 
and remember the complications 
caused by the Turkish demand for the 
abolition of the Capitulations on 
which most foreign enterprises in 
Turkey relied for protection, it does 
not promise to be very attractive 
financially. Many other opportunities 
are being offered to investors without 
takers. The Stock Exchange does not 
report any wild scramble for foreign 
investments. The mines and oil wells 
of Asia Minor would have to be as 
rich as the fabled El Dorado to earn 
the dividends necessary to pay the 
high interest which must be offered to 
attract the large sums of capital the 
enterprise requires. 

However, a consideration of the 
Chester Concession from the financial 
angle tells only a part of the story. 
Very few of the people who have be- 
come excited about it have given any 
thought to whether it would pay. The 
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excitement has been caused by the 
political aspects of the case. 

It is hardly probable that the Turks 
really expect to see railroads built 
under this concession. If this had 
been their object they would have 
granted more favorable terms. It was 
just at a moment when they were play- 
ing a very stiff poker game with Eng- 
land and France at the Lausanne Con- 
ference, and a bluff was called for, 
that they suddenly made up their 
minds to bring to life this American 
proposal, which had been hanging fire 
for many years. ‘The European 
Powers were pressing them hard for 
concessions, the Turkish Delegate 
made quite a sensation when he blandly 
said: “I am sorry, Gentlemen, but my 
Government is .granting all these 
privileges to some Americans.” Quite 
aside from the question of whether the 
Chester Concession is economically 
sound, the granting of it at this mo- 
ment troubled the political waters 
mightily. 

The French had been working for 
years to get the concession for the 
railroad from Samsum on the Black 
Sea to the interior towns of Sivas. 
The Turks knew that it would stir up 
a hornet’s nest to grant this privilege 
to Americans. The more visionary 
Turks perhaps hope, by giving the 
Chester Group a “right” to drill for 
oil in a territory which the Peace Con- 
ference had alloted to Britain, to se- 
cure the help of our army in driving 
the English out of Mesopotamia. 


Turks Distrust Powers 


No one can blame the Turks for 
hating and distrusting the European 
Powers. No chapter in the history of 
diplomacy has been blacker than that 
which describes the war and _ post- 
armistice negotiations in the Near 
East. One agreement after another 
has been violated, promises on prom- 
ises broken. The concessions which 
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Can he split the Western Hemisphere? 


the English and French and Italian 
Governments are striving for are far 
from laudable. The Turks would pre- 
fer to do business with us, first be- 
cause our distance makes us less for- 
midable and second, because we have 
not been parties to the chicanery and 
intrigue from which they have for so 
long suffered. 

But there is little reason to believe, 
however flattering it may be, that 
preference for the certainly distant 
and presumably more honest Ameri- 
cans has had much to do with the 
decision of the Turks to give this 
concession to the Chester Group. At 
the moment the one thing the Turks 
have to fear is unity among their 
opponents. Nothing fits their present 
need more snugly than a “concession” 
that will set France and England at 
loggerheads. The building of rail- 


roads, the development of mines is, for 


the moment, at least, a secondary con- 
sideration ; what they were looking for, 


and what they found in the Chester 
concession was “a bone of contention,” 
“< . ” wnt 
an “apple of discord. itil 
The Department of State has taken 
° aL: LL: - | spe § 
an attitude which, while entire y ‘cor 
rect from the legal point of view, has 
; THO tywerbt 
strengthened the hand of tile Prk in 
. = . ° + toc 0, 
his gaine of confusion. le epart- 
“ s19N9D poe “at f: 
ment, very properly, has refused . p 
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: By (eAuetd eK 
cession the exact terms o whi h are 
not known, and has contented itself 
with the general,statemeng - that, this 
government will give RO Asa to 
the lawful enterpriseodfivitsoeitizens 
abroad. White this sttitaderda: trg- 
proachables Gnomnthie tleghlisticnangle, 
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opment of industrially backward coun- 
tries. There will be no great gain to 
the world if American names, rather 
than European ones, are signed at the 
bottom of oppressive concessions. The 
American people have not been notice- 
ably benefited by those of our citizens 
who have secured such concessions in 
the weaker Latin-American Republics. 
There is no gain in trying “to beat 
Europe to it,” unless we want to go 
in the direction in which Europe has 
been going. The scramble for such 
concessions has been one of the prin- 
ciple causes of the later war and the 
present chaos in Europe. 

One of the promoters of the Chester 
Group has said that he thinks invest- 
ment in Turkey is much safer than in 
America because the Turks have no 
crazy Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to interfere with profits by regu- 
lating rates and more especially be- 
cause there is cheap labor and no 
unions. There is small prospect that 
the American people, who have spent 
a generation in the fight to escape 
from the oppression of railroad mon- 
opoly and who believe in giving labor 
a square deal, will support such a ven- 
ture abroad. There is even less chance 
that our people will support an effort 
to “beat the Europeans to it,” when 
it is so generally believed that it was 
this very rough and terrible race that 
has brought the world so near de- 
struction. 


Significance of Concessions 


It goes without saying that the De- 
partment of State should protect our 
citizens in lawful enterprise abroad. 
But the issue raised by this Chester 
Concession has a much broader sig- 
nificance. The question of most im- 
portance is whether the United States, 
in exchange for thirty pieces of Con- 
cession, is going to support Turkey 
against our former comrades in arms. 
The Turks have tried to buy our 











support by this concession. The De 
partment of State by its silence—by 
its delay in stating its attitude—has 
made it appear that we have decided 
to accept this bribe or at least are 
considering it. 

It is just such excited ill feeling over 
rumors—often groundless—which cre 
ates the international distrust that 
renders so difficult the establishing of 
peace. The failure of our Govern- 
ment to do anything to dispell the 
suspicion that we have sold out to the 
Turks is most unfortunate. 


The Kamchatka Concession 


A not dissimilar situation arose dur- 
ing the last Administration. An 
enterprising American dashed home 
from Moscow announcing that he had 
secured a concession to exploit the 
fabulous wealth of Kamchatka. He 
had, he boasted, “beaten the English 
to it.” The only serious thing about 
the affair was the hope of the Bol- 
shevists that it would embroil us with 
our friends. In fact the more irri- 
table Japanese and English news- 
papers became wildly excited over this 
evidence of Yankee perfidy. But the 
Department of State very quickly al- 
layed the growing excitement by mak- 
ing it clear to the associated govern- 
ments that we did not intend to be 
bribed by the Soviet gold brick. 

The Turks, by offering to grant 
these sweeping concessions to a group 
of Americans, gave our Government 
an exceptionally good opportunity to 
discuss publicly the whole question of 
a decent basis for the development of 
backward countries. An opportunity 
to give new strength and extension to 
the policy of the Open Door has been 
lost. A chance to throw the influence 
of America, under exceptionally favor- 
able circumstances, towards cooper- 
ation among the nations the work of 
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civilization—instead of war-breeding of State by concentrating its attention 
competition—has been neglected. on the merely legal aspects of the 
The false hope of support held out matter has encouraged the growth of 
E to the Turks has increased the diffi- suspicion as to our good faith and by 
a) culty of reaching a satisfactory settle- so much has lowered our prestige and 
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What New Turkey Wants 


By Mufty Zade K. Zia Bey 


A Turkish Spokesman States What the Demands for Recognition of Full 
Sovereignty Imply and Asks for Investigation of Atrocity Charges 
by a Commission from the United States 









EW TURKEY is now more 
N than three years old. During 

all this time the statesmen of 
Europe have professed to ignore what 
New Turkey stands for, and have 
officially conferred and _ unofficially 
argued with her representatives to 
find out what she wanted. 

Yet, ever since the National Move- 
ment started, New Turkey has made 
her position perfectly clear. She 
therefore cannot be blamed for pro- 
longing the negotiations with Western 
Europe. In fact the responsibility 
for this lies entirely at the door of the 
European statesmen. Due to their re- 
luctance to admit frankly that the 
peace terms they originally drafted 
were based on false premises, these 
statesmen have, for the last three 
years, made desperate efforts to ex- 
tricate themselves from their false 
position by drafting an arrangement 
bearing some likeness to their original 
conception of peace with Turkey. But 
their efforts rather reminded a critical 
observer of a tramp, lost in a swamp, 
in his feverish endeavor to find a beaten 
path going round and round over his 
footsteps, each time sinking a little 
deeper in the mire. 

New Turkey has remained on firm 
ground. She has at all times known 
where she stood and has only asked 
that this position be recognized by all. 
And to those who accuse her of not 
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having shown a spirit of conciliation 
let me repeat what was said to me by 
Hikmet Bey, the Nationalist Under- 
Secretary of State. It was over a 
year ago. I met Hikmet Bey in Con- 
stantinople on his way to the Paris 
Conference in 1922. He pointed out 
to me that I—who had lived so long 
in America—should realize that 
Turkey could not compromise on her 
demands. 

“Suppose,” he said, “that in 1776 
America had been called upon to com- 
promise for the sake of re-establishing 
peace. Could she have done so at the 
expense of the lofty ideals embodied 
in her Declaration of Independence? 
The Americans were fighting for their 
independence and freedom. So are 
we. They could not make any con- 
cession that might have impaired their 
demands. Neither canwe. No matter 
how much we desire and need peace, 
we cannot sacrifice a single principle 
embodied in our National Pact, any 
more than George Washington could 
or would have sacrificed a single prin- 
ciple of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence.” 

This attitude has been made clear 
to the statesmen of Europe ever since 
1920, and it has taken them three 
years even to start acting upon it. 
Why? Because, if the truth be said, 
there are no statesmen worthy of that 
name in Europe. 

Statesmanship is after all a pro- 
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fession. Any professional 
man dealing with a particu- 
lar case within his sphere, 
can only hope to obtain 
positive results by facing 
facts as they are; and not 
as he would like them to be. 
This is as true of a states- 
man as it would be of a 
doctor who for some reason 
or other would not give his 
prescriptions according to 
the ailments of his patients 
but according to the ail- 
ments he would personally 
prefer to cure, or of a dis- 
trict attorney who, for the 
sake of oratory, would sum 
his case against every de- 
fendant as if it were a jj} 
charge of murder. 
None of the European 

leaders were big enough to 


face facts. As early as 1918, when 
Tutkey sued for an armistice, they as- 
sumed that because she was ready for 
peace at the cost of some sacrifices 
commit suicide! 
. . « Consequently they authorized 
Greece to occupy Smyrna and benev- 
olently stood by in their dreadnaughts 
during the landing of the Greek 
troops. They later presented the 
Treaty of Sevres embodying utterly 
inacceptable conditions. To accept it 
would have been suicidal for Turkey. 


she was ready to 
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MUSTAPHA KEMAL PASHA 


(Insert) Mustapha Kemal Pasha 
traveling in Anatolia 


And, as she refused, they 
occupied Constantinople 
and assisted and encour- 
aged Greece in her suc- 
cessive, if unsuccessful mili- 
tary offensives in Anatolia. 

When finally the Greek troops were 
chased from Asia Minor and Smyrna 
was liberated, the first Lausanne Con- 
ference was called . . . and the Euro- 
pean statesmen took the attitude that 
no matter what had happened to 
Greece, the principal Allied Powers 
were the victims. They professed to 
ignore that Greece had been “man- 
dated” to do their work in Anatolia. 
They professed to ignore that the 
declaration of neutrality by France, 
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President of the Assembly of the Nationalists 
in Angora, Turkey 


England and Italy, to be valid, should 


have been accompanied by the usual 
measures to enforce it. Although some 
British statesmen had gone so far as 


hailing, in Parliament, the initial 
Greek successes in justification of 
their policy, they professed that being 
associated in the victories of Greece 
did not imply any obligation on their 
part to shoulder the risk of sharing 
as well in her defeat. 

Thus, with a more than defective 
reasoning, the European statesmen 
entered into the diplomatic negotia- 
tions at Lausanne and talked to the 
Turks as to a beaten foe. They closed 
their ears to Turkey’s demand for 
independence and freedom. Worst of 
all, by their gratuitous attacks on the 
Turkish delegation regarding “elemen- 
tary duties of humanity and honor,” 
they created an atmosphere which. was 
far from being congenial. They al- 
lowed the psychological moment to slip 
away and then they were so irritated 
at losing the effect of their most inten- 
sive acting, staged for their con- 
stituents at home, that they took to 


the trains after proclaiming that they 
could not stand any longer the “bazar 
bargaining” of the Turks. 

Now of all the untrue charges this 
accusation is doubtless the most un- 
true. Throughout all the negotiations, 
including the last Lausanne Confer- 
ence, it has been Europe that indulged 
in furious bazar bargaining and 
Turkey that remained consistent. As 
a result the Western World has been 
kept in ignorance of what New Turkey 
wants. 

Put in a nutshell, New Turkey wants 
to be recognized as a sovereign state 
within her ethnic borders according 
to the standard accepted by all civil- 
ized nations; she claims the right to 
enjoy her full status as such without 
restriction. 

A country cannot be partly inde- 
pendent, a nation cannot be partly 
free. These are undeniable facts ac- 
cepted by all. Yet when it comes to 
Turkey the mischievous effects of cen- 
turies of propaganda have so preju- 
diced the mind of the world that even 
the European statesmen could fool 
western public opinion: they professed 
that while they were ready to recog- 
nize the independence and freedom of 
Turkey, they could not—for the good 
of humanity—let the Turks “come 
back to Europe,” they could not leave 
the minorities of Turkey at the mercy 
of the Turks, and they could not “con- 
sent” to the abrogation of the capit- 
ulations. And the world listened to 
them. ' 

Now the Turks claim that all ter- 
ritories where there is a Turkish ma- 
jority are an integral part of Turkey. 
This is not imperialism, it is not even 
“irredentism.” For any other nation 
it would be considered elementary 
patriotism. So it is for Turkey. And 
the Turks are not at all concerned if 
Eastern and Western Thrace—where 
there is a Turkish majority—happens 
to be geographically in Europe. 
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Therefore, for us it is not a question 
of “coming back to Europe” ; it a ques- 
tion of “being” in Europe. And 
frankly to claim that our presence is 
a danger to Europe is to show a very 
poor opinion of Europe and a very 
flattering one of us. How superior a 
nation of barely fifteen million people 
must be if she can endanger a whole 
continent with nearly two hundred mil- 
lion people! 

As to the question of minorities 
within our own borders, our attitude 
is perfectly clear. Ever since the 
foundation of the Ottoman Empire the 
minorities have enjoyed full freedom 
of religion and language; for four 
centuries we Turks have treated the 
minorities within our borders much 
more mercifully, fairly and equitably 
than England has treated the Irish 
people, than Germany and France in 
turn have treated the French and Ger- 
man minorities in Alsace-Lorraine, 
than Spain and Russia have treated 
their Jewish minorities—and_ than 





any of them have treated the ma- 
jorities in their colonial empires. It 
is only in the last century, only since 
the minorities in Turkey have rebelled 
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against the Turkish majority, that 
trouble has been bred within the Otto- 
man realm. 

New Turkey now wants to put a 
stop to this trouble and has chosen the 
system adopted toward minorities and 
foreign elements by the most civilized, 
the most progressive nation of all: 
the United States. We welcome mi- 
norities and foreigners, we need them 
as much as America needed them a 
generation or two ago. Compara- 
tively speaking we have as much land 
to settle, as much natural wealth and 
as few inhabitants per square mile as 
the United States had at that time, 
and we say today to the minorities 
and to foreigners exactly what the 
United States has been telling them 
for generations. We say to them: 
“Stay with us forever, if you want, 
without losing your nationality; but 
then don’t mix in our home affairs, our 
laws and our customs. If you don’t 
like the way we run our home we are 
very sorry, but you can go back to 
your own countries. You all have a 
country of your own; even the Arme- 
nians have an independent republic at 
Erivan. If you want to stay with us 
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Entire Turkish delegation to the Near East Peace Conference. The fourth man from the left, 


seated, is General Ismet Pasha, head of the delegation 
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and mix in our home affairs, you are 
even welcome to do that. But then: 
forget that you are of another race 
and origin, and become law-abiding, 
peaceful, one hundred per cent Turkish 
citizens, enjoying with us freedom of 
conscience and freedom of religion.” 
Yes, freedom of religion, and there 
is no need for us to give any guarantee 
that we respect the freedom of religion 
of anyone. We have done so for five 
centuries. Witness the churches of all 
denominations which have flourished in 
Asia Minor. 

If there is any need of guarantees, 
it is rather Turkey that should be 
guaranteed that the minorities and 
foreigners within her borders will not 
betray the majority as they have in 
the past century. But New Turkey 
does not want such guarantees: she is 
confident of her own ability to keep her 
house in order. 


Against Propaganda Schools 


Now this question of minorities and 
foreigners brings us to the question 
of foreign schools in Turkey. Much 
has been said recently about the hos- 
tile attitude of New Turkey towards 
them. In reality, however, we wel- 
come foreign schools, as they spread 
education in our country. But we do 
not want any longer that these schools 
be turned into hotbeds of political and 
religious propaganda against us. 
They have been used for this purpose 
in the past. For instance, it is thanks 
to the influence exerted by French 
schools over Syrian youth that France 
was able successfully to claim that 
Syria was a French sphere of influ- 
ence; and it is not divulging any se- 
cret to state that the most rabidly 
anti-Turkish Armenians were mostly 
graduates of foreign missionary 
schools in Turkey. 

New Turkey considers that schools 
should be used not to embitter the feel- 
ings of the different elements within 








her borders, but rather to unite them 
into one whole, with one language and 
one country. In other words she 
wants to use all schools—foreign as 
well as domestic—for the purpose of 
Turkifying her people, just as the 
United States uses her own schools 
for the purposes of Americanization; 
and the only way to do this is to sub- 
mit all schools to governmental super- 
vision, as is done in every nation. This 
is surely not asking too much. Would 
the United States stand for Germany 
or Italy maintaining schools in Amer- 
ica, free from any governmental or 
state supervision, where American chil- 
dren of German or Italian descent 
would not only be raised as purely 
German or Italian children but would 
not even be taught English? 


Turkey's Sovereign Rights 


Foreign schools enjoyed in the past 
exemption from all Turkish laws, just 
as foreign individuals or institutions 
in Turkey did on account of the Capit- 
ulatory régime. New Turkey has 
abrogated the capitulations, as they 
were incompatible with the rights of 
a sovereign state. Turkey has the 
right to abolish the capitulations be- 
cause they were not embodied in any 
treaty but were privileges which she 
had freely given to foreigners at the 
time of Soliman the Magnificent. 
Even at the first conference of Lau- 
sanne the only argument of European 
diplomats was based on this reason- 
ing: “Considering that all treaties 
entered upon by Turkey for the last 
four centuries included a ‘most fav- 
ored nation’ clause according to which 
both contracting nations are bound 
to afford to each other’s citizens the 
same treatment as enjoyed by the 
citizens of the most favored nation, 
the privileges given to the subjects of 
King Francis of France by Sultan 
Soliman constitute treaty rights and 
Turkey cannot withdraw them without 
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the consent of all parties to the exist- 
ing treaties.” 

This was, to say the least, such a 
round about way of establishing so- 
called treaty rights that under one 
guise or another the European states- 
men were forced to waive their claims. 


Old Régime Im possible 


No sovereign nation could, in this 
twentieth century, live and progress 
under a capitulary régime. With them 
the minorities in Turkey could never 
become one hundred per cent Turkish 
citizens, Turkey could never settle 
down and develop in peace her re- 
sources. She was condemned forever 
to remain an uneducated, divided and 
poor nation, with no commerce and no 
industries of her own, a favorable field 
for political and economic exploitation 
by the countries of Europe. 

Foreigners in Turkey, under the 
capitulations, could not be _ taxed, 
could not be judged by local courts 
or arrested for criminal offenses. Is 
there any nation in the world which 
could become a shining light of civili- 
zation under such conditions? Just 
imagine, if you can, that the sovereign 
rights of the United States had been 
restricted to the same degree as were 
those of Turkey under the capitula- 
tions, is it too far-fetched to say that 
instead of being a “melting pot” of 
races and a model of progress, civiliza- 
tion and justice, this great country 
would have been a “boiling pot” of 
misery, torn by the continual unrest of 
unruly foreign elements immune from 
federal taxes and laws, immune even 
from the police? 

European propagandists have often 
said that Turkey was backward and 
not progressive. But they have failed 
to say that, thanks to their interpre- 
tation of the Capitulations, European 
governments had prevented Turkey 
from adopting a protective customs 
tariff or from raising her blanket tariff 
so as to permit the development of 
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local industries, that they had main- 
tained their own post offices through- 
out Turkey, that they had at all times 
prevented the Turkish government 
from undertaking public works, from 
vuilding roads and railroads, terminals 
and harbors, and even from granting 
mining concessions to anyone, without 
asking their permission on the ground 
that this might work to the detriment 
of the interests of the foreigners re- 
siding in Turkey and thus submit 
them, so to speak, to indirect taxation! 
Yet this was the situation; it can 
be easily investigated. And this leads 
me to the last demand of New Turkey 
——a demand which, backed by all of us, 
citizens of the new democratic, 
sovereign State of Turkey who most 
heartily desire the friendship and ad- 
vices of the United States. We ask 
that the truth-loving, equitable and 
just people of America do not pass a 
judgment on our country and our 
people before they send an impartial 
committee, composed of prominent and 
unprejudiced Americans, to investi- 
gate and report on the charges which 
have been made so often against us. 


Asks for Impartial Inquiry 


We do not ask Americans to believe 
what we say, but in all fairness we ask 
them not to believe either what our 
enemies have said. We ask them to 
obtain on the spot first-hand informa- 
tion on alleged atrocities and mas- 
sacres. We are confident of the results 
of such an investigation, we desire it 
most ardently, to clear once and for 
all our reputation so that in the future 
the honor and good name of our people 
shall be above the gratuituous slanders 
of mischievious enemies. 

We ask for fair play and an even 
chance, and we look to America to 
obtain assistance not in the name of 
charity nor in the form of political 
support, but simply in the name of 
justice and in the form of business 
propositions standing on merit alone. 
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Shel! Shock in Europe’s Industry 


By Captain Godfrey L. Carden 


An Analysis by an American Engineer 


The Effects of War in Poland, Germany, Czecho-Slovakia and Austria, the 
Ruhr Occupation, and the Prospects for the Future, as Seen 


by an Expert Observer 





OMING 
out of 
Russia 


last autumn I 
stopped off in 


prior to the war. 


those machinery 
works which I 
had known be- 
fore the war. 
My main _ pur- 





Captain Carden was a representative of 
the Department of Commerce in Europe 
for a period of more than two years just 
During this time he 
reported on iron and steel and machinery 
is works to a total of more than five hundred 
Poland to visit plants. He was in the United States serv- 
ice during the war. 
Germany, the Ruhr, 
Slovakia and Austria, was to note what 
changes had taken place in the operations 
of these works since pre-war days, from 
the point of view of an efficiency engineer. 


and I learned 
that only by the 
greatest exer- 
tion had the 
German’ work- 
men been saved 
mip cet gto | from Commu 
nism. 

There was no 
finer shop in 
Germany,in 








pose was to see 
what changes had taken place in per- 
sonnel and in shop conditions. The 
inspection then made has since been 
followed up by nearly three months of 
observation among the iron and steel 
plants of Central Europe. The period 
covered was during the present year. 
Visits were made to works in the Ruhr, 
in the Berlin district, and to shops in 
Czecho-Slovakia and Austria. Prac- 
tically the same conditions existed at 
all works visited, namely, a decline in 
shop efficiency since pre-war days. 
Strange as it may read, after leav- 
ing Russia going into Germany was 
like passing from daylight to night. 
I recall the pre-war spirit of the Ger- 
man shops. For nearly two years, 
just preceding the war, I passed the 
greater part of my time studying the 
machinery works on the Continent; 
and the lowered condition in morale 
of personnel was something I had not 
expected to find. Leaving Russia one 
carried the recollection of a people 
Just emerging from a revolution but 
looking forward with hope to the 
future. In the German industrial 


works I found discontent everywhere 
21 


pre-war days, 
than the Borsig Locomotive Works at 
Tegel. Fully 5300 men were employed 
and this force had been brought to a 
high degree of efficiency by the present 
Director General Neuhaus. That gen- 
tleman had served for a period of three 
years at the Allis-Chalmers Works of 
Milwaukee, and had not failed to in- 
troduce the best American methods in 
the development of the Borsig plant. 
Today the Borsig plant is representa- 
tive of the best in Germany, but I 
should say that its efficiency is about 
60 per cent of what it was before the 
war. This is not a matter of direction 
or control; it is the result primarily of 
social conditions under which work- 
men are underfed, undernourished, 
unhappy, worried and uncertain as to 
their future. 

Before the war the Borsig plant was 
working intensively and the limit of 
wage was the limit of a man’s capacity 
in turning out material. There was 
no room, however, for inefficient 
people; and unless a certain standard 
could be reached, calling for high pay- 
ments, room had to be made for some 
one else. Today the unions are en- 
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forcing an eight-hour day, and owing 
to the inability of the workmen to 
earn enough under their union rules 
the great majority of the men at Bor- 
sig’s are doing outside work of some 
character at their homes at night. 
This means loss of sleep and working 
under conditions incomparably infer- 
ior to those at the plant. 


Effect of Ruhr Occupation 


It was in January last when I 
visited the Solingen district in west- 
ern Germany. The Ruhr occupation 
had just taken place and the effect on 
the people was instantaneous. Dr. 
Legers, General Director of the Ger- 
man machine-tool industry for western 
Germany, declared to me that up to 
the time of the occupation the work- 
men along the Rhine were listening to 
Moscow teachings. The coming of the 
French, however, had united every 
class overnight, and aroused at the 
same time a feeling of intense hatred 
for the French. Passing from Solingen 
into the Ruhr, the only means of travel 
were tramway or motor car. An oc- 
casional military train operated by 
the French was functioning, but the 
export of coal and coke had almost 
entirely ceased. That was the situa- 
tion at the beginning of the occu- 
pation. 

At the outset the people were calm 
but as time went on their resentment 
increased and now and then a demon- 
stration took place which had veritable 
“teeth” in it! In these demonstrations 
I observed professional men and work- 
men with the women of their families 
marching shoulder to shoulder and 
singing in fierce unison the national 
anthem. There is no question that the 
French advance stirred German 
patriotism as it has seldom been stirred 
before. There was no such feeling 
during the war, I am told, as now ex- 
ists in the Ruhr. Today it is a situ- 
ation in which the German people find 





themselves arrayed against the 
French. In the war it was German 
militarism and Kaiserism against the 
world. 

From my observations I estimate 
that 60 per cent of the works in the 
Ruhr have sufficient raw material to 
function until July 1 next, and that 
20 per cent can function under pres- 
ent conditions until September 1 next. 
The remaining 20 per cent can carry 
on for a period not extending beyond 
December 1 next. To spread the work 
over these periods means working at 
70 per cent of normal for the first 
group, 55 per cent for the second 
group and about forty-five per cent 
for the last group. For the most part 
the plants in the Ruhr are working 
for stock. No orders are being ac- 
cepted for the outside. Inquiries as 
to quotations as a rule are referred 
to firms in the unoccupied areas. 

Krupp of Essen is working more 
than 100,000 people. This includes 
13,000 men in the coal mine, 16,000 
in the ore mine, 14,000 at all furnaces, 
52,000 in the Essen shops and 15,000 
divided almost equally between the 
Gruson Works at Magdeburg and the 
Germania Works at Kiel. Prior to 
the war the maximum number of 
people employed by Krupp in all 
plants in and out of Essen was 64,354. 


Keeping the Workers Employed 


During the year ending December 
31, 1922, the Krupp Works declared 
a dividend in paper marks the equiv- 
alent of only $20,000 U. S. currency. 
It is impossible to meet competition of 
this sort. To the German mind the all 
important thing was to maintain the 
shops in action, keep men and women 
employed and in this way destroy 
Communism and at the same time make 
certain of securing a foothold once 
more in the export trade. 

At the Krupp Works I had a talk 
with Dr. Bruhn, the commercial direc- 














tor. In moderate language Dr. Bruhn 
declared that the German works were 
now engaged in a life and death strug- 
gle and that to yield to the French 
meant the passing of German indus- 
trial life. 

It was my impression that the 
French were endeavoring to avoid a 
clash. The deplorable affair which 
occurred at Krupp’s, involving the 
death of workmen, was not, I am con- 
vinced, a part of any program. The 
French impressed me as endeavoring 
to carry out a very difficult task in a 
soldierly manner. 

At the Krupp Works there was in 
evidence more of the pre-war shop dis- 
cipline than I had seen at any other 
place up to then. The men looked 
underfed and their output capacity 
had been lessened but the morale in 
the shops was good. 

The present situation in the Ruhr 





SHELL SHOCK IN EUROPE’S INDUSTRY 


Germany’s giant shipyards at Hamburg. As a result of the Ruhr occupation they faced a 
complete shut down due to lack of steel but this problem has been partly solved by drawing 
on English and Swedish steel mills 


may be summed up by the statement 
that the Ruhr will do whatever Berlin 
says. The people of the Ruhr today 
may be regarded as a division of 
troops in the front line. By the rest 
of Germany they are looked upon as 
fighting the silent fight with France. 
Unoccupied Germany, I believe, will 
support the Ruhr to the last. The 
general effect throughout Germany 
has been to strengthen instead of 
weaken the Government. There are 
no signs of monarchical leanings and, 
if militarism is availed of it will be a 
matter of temporary expediency. 
These statements I base on the judg- 
ment of leading industrialists through- 
out Germany. 

As an instance of the unity of the 
people one of the leaders of the labor 
party in Westphalia addressed himself 
recently to the industrial heads, say- 
ing, “We did not give you during the 
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war our last potato, but now we are 
prepared to give the last potato.” 

In the Ernst Schiess machine-tool 
works of Diisseldorf, I found 2000 men 
at work. This plant makes heavy ma- 
chinery of the type used in locomotive 
shops, engine-building works and ar- 
senals. It is a strong competitor of 


American machine-tool works in the 
I remember distinctly 


export trade. 


the men at the Schiess Works before 
the war; they looked, for the most 
part, like athletes, splendidly devel- 
oped and highly disciplined. The 
Schiess Works, in common with other 
German machine-tool plants, lost dur- 
ing the war about 60 per cent of its 
personnel. The heads of machine-tool 
works informed me that the demand 
for man power became so great that 


One of the most startling 
changes observed by Cap 
tain Carden in Germany's 
industrial life is the ap 
pearance of the workmen. 
He no longer found them 
“like athletes, splendidly 
developed and highly dis 
ciplined,” but “mere ap 
paritions of the physical 
strength of former days.” 
The picture at the left 
shows workmen of today 
leaving the Schiess Works. 
Below is a picture of work- 
men at the same plant be 
fore the war 
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Casting room of one of 
Germany’s great industrial 
plants. Not all of Ger- 
many’s steel products come 
from huge concerns how- 
ever. The picture at the 
right shows the home of a 
cutlery workman of the 
Solingen district where 
water power is available 
along the banks of the 
River Wupper. Most of 
the knives, scissors and 
other cutlery objects are 
polished and sharpened on 
grinding stones running in 
the homes of the workmen, 
thereby keeping overhead 
expense at a minimum 

















the skilled artisans of the shop who 
were within military age were drawn 
upon and at the latter part of the 
war many plants were being run by 
old men, boys and women. 

With the cessation of hostilities men 
who had previously worked in the plant 
returned, but always it was a small 
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proportion of those who had left and 
seldom did the men return in as fit 
condition as when they departed. The 
works felt in duty bound to reemploy 
men who had been maimed or other- 
wise injured but who are still capable 
of rendering some service. Today at 
the Schiess Works and at other plants 








Solingen cutlery grinder 


in Westphalia and in the plants around 
Berlin and wherever else I went, the 
parade of the workmen from the gates 
at closing hours was usually a mere 
apparition of the physical strength of 
former days. Haggard faces, sunken 
cheeks, hectic countenances, glazed 
eyes all bespoke men in unfit condition. 
These workmen are sick of war, but 
they hold the French responsible for 
their inability to work and acquire. 
It is this feeling which engenders the 
hatred that now exists. 

As compared with the Russian, the 
German before the French occupancy 
impressed one as whimpering. It took 
the Ruhr occupation to buck him up. 
Today it is the German people against 
the French. Nowhere did I hear the 
slightest criticism of Americans, and 
the only reference to the war was un- 
mitigated reproach of those German 
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leaders who lacked the acumen to 
understand what it meant if America 
came into the struggle. 

The situation in districts on the 
outside which have been dependent on 
the Ruhr for material with which to 
work is today not serious, as expected, 
The Solingen district at the beginning 
of the war was exporting cutlery to 
many countries in the world. Nota 
few large department stores in the 
United States contracted a year ahead 
for the entire output of several 
Solingen firms. About 30,000 people 
were engaged in cutlery making in 
Solingen and vicinity. For the most 
part knives, scissors, and other cutlery 
objects were polished and sharpened 
on grinding stones running in the 
homes of the workmen. These homes 
were scattered over a distance of fully 
four miles, along the banks of the 
River Wupper. Water power is 
availed of to drive a water wheel and 
from these homes the cutlery parts are 
carried in Solingen where they are as- 
sembled in the shops. Over the road- 
way leading from Solingen into the 
Wupper valley one will pass women, 
boys and girls carrying over their 
shoulders bags of cutlery parts, and 
it is because so much of this work is 
performed in the homes that overhead 
expense is kept at a minimum. 

The steel for Solingen cutlery has 
mostly come from the Ruhr, although 
in recent years Henckels of Solingen 
manufactured steel and produced 
cutlery wholly within the shops of that 
plant. Other firms have shown 4 
tendency to manufacture cutlery along 
self-contained shop lines, believing that 
through the use of machinery even 
the cheap home working prices can be 
reduced. From the Ruhr and the 
Rhine there have been brought into the 
Solingen district electric power and 
also gas under pressure for the serv- 
ice of the forge furnace. The Solingen 
men now live in constant dread that 
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these two elements of service may be 
cut off at any time by the French. 

On the subject of reparation, no- 
where did I hear any suggestion that 
payment to the French would spell an 


end to the difficulty. On the contrary, 
the German population in the Ruhr, as 
well as the leaders of the industries, 
are convinced that the French are bent 
on the destruction of all activities. In 
positive terms I was given to under- 
stand by German directors of works 
that if 70 per cent of the stock of the 
iron and steel plants of the Ruhr 
were turned over to the French steel 
combine, all demand for reparations 
would be called off. 

When I left Poland I found ma- 
chinery works owners complaining 
that their best men were leaving them 
to go to France, where wages were 
higher and where there was great de- 
mand for help. I found after reach- 
ing France that in many shops there 
were almost as many women employed 
as during the war and the reason 
ascribed was the shortage of male help. 
Under these circumstances it is diffi- 
cult to understand how France can 
spare the necessary personnel to 
operate mines and other activities in 
the Ruhr in case the Germans refused 
all work. Just now the German shops 
are working in the occupied territory, 
many at only 30 to 40 per cent normal 
output. It seems to be the German 
idea to keep the workmen employed, 
since in this way they are under better 
control. The work turned out is 
mostly for stock, and as it may be 
used for reparation there is not much 
incentive or push in what is being done. 


Cost of Living Today 


Living conditions, as might be sup- 
posed, are poor. Good meals can be 
had at the better restaurants, but 
the prices even in foreign money 
equivalent are rising steadily. It 
is vastly dearer today in Germany 
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than in the past autumn and one sees 
now very few travelers from America 
on German trains. Such trains as 
operate are generally crowded and 
people stand in the corridors now, as 
a matter of course, for many hours of 
traveling. Almost everywhere in Ger- 
many, especially to the eastward of the 
Ruhr, one need not expect to have 
served for breakfast milk, butter and 
eggs. Summed up, living in Germany 
today, if cheap, is bad; if good, it is 
expensive. 


Czecho-Slovakia and the Ruhr 


In Czeche-Slovakia one finds about 
75 per cent of the machinery works of 
the former Austrian territory. The 
entire Czecho-Slovakian country is not 
able to absorb more than 30 per cent 
of the output. The situation in Janu- 
ary had become grave for many of the 
leading works. German competition 
in the export field was proving too 
much for many Czecho-Slovakian 
firms, but with the French occupancy 
of the Ruhr this situation changed 
rapidly. At the Witkowitz Iron and 
Steel Works, for example, in Moravia, 
which is Czecho-Slovakian territory, I 
found that work had fallen off to about 
40 per cent of normal. With the Ruhr 
territory cut off, German firms in the 
unoccupied territory turned to Wit- 
kowitz for iron and steel, coal and 
coke, and today Witkowitz is working 
23,000 men at almost full capacity. 
In another month Witkowitz will 
probably be working most departments 
overtime. 

Austria and Czecho-Slovakia are 
able to furnish the German electrical 
works with much of their essential ma- 
terial and the great Siemens- and 
Halske-Siemens-Schukert Works near 
Berlin and in other parts of Germany, 
where more than 200,000 people are 
employed, will be able, I am informed, 
to keep going. This plant has orders 
in hand, coming from many parts of 
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the world, for nearly one year ahead. 

In Austria the effect of the French 
occupancy is felt but in a lesser de- 
gree, up to now than in Czecho- 
Slovakia. Probably the best iron ore 
in Europe comes from Austria: and 
even before the French advanced into 
the Ruhr, German interests on the 
Rhine had acquired control of Aus- 
trian ore fields. Practically all the 
essentials for steel making are obtain- 
able by the Germans from Czecho- 
Slovakia, Austria, Hungary and 
Yugo-Slavia and so long as the Ger- 
man customs duties are removed dur- 
ing the period of the occupation the 
problem of many German firms will be 
solved. The coal problem is now be- 
ing taken care of by British shipments 
and by shipments from Moravia. 


The Problem of Steel 


It looked for a time as if the great 
shipyards at Hamburg and Stettin 
would have to refuse all orders. I 
visited both the Vulcan Works and the 
Works of Bloehm and Voss. These 
works have built between them the 
largest merchant ships in the world 
and they were about to undertake ex- 
tensive ship-building programs when 
the French occupation occurred. For 
a while these plants were up in the air, 
but they too are now able to draw on 
steel works outside of the Ruhr. Be- 
fore the war practically all of the hull 
material and engine work for Austrian 
warships was undertaken by steel 
plants like Witkowitz. It was the 
practice to ship this material to the 
coast where the assembling work was 
carried on. Hamburg, however, has 
the advantage of being able to draw 
on English steel mills and also mills 
in Sweden. 

The German was 


viewpoint ex- 


pressed to me at considerable length 
by Dr. Reichert, member of the Reich- 
stadt, and .General Director of the 
German Central Union of iron and 








steel industries. Among other things 
Dr. Reichert said, “It was a great 
mistake of the French to believe that 
a policy of dictation against Germany 
must be continued and the good will 
of the German people entirely 
neglected.” ; 
Continuing, Dr. Reichert observed 
that the French and Belgians have 
been obliged to suspend the operation 
of many blast furnaces and to discon- 
tinue the respective steel and iron 
works, owing to the German suspen- 
sion of reparations supplies in coke. 
For the works in the east of Germany, 
he declared, the ore question had been 
solved for fully half a year through 
imported provisions already made and 
that the same was true with regard 
to scrap for the steel works. Dr. 
Reichert declared that it is doubtful 
whether Germany or France suffers 
the most. It is certain, he declared, 
that neither country can endure the 
present state of things for long. To- 
day Germany is able to buy only what 
she really wants for her daily bread 
and employment and, therefore, trad- 
ing with Germany must decrease. He 
is firmly convinced that neither France 
nor any other country can have inter- 
est in destroying the German machin- 
ery for production since Germany has 
stood for so many centuries as an 
intermediary both as a purchaser of 
raw material and as manufacturer of 
industrial goods. Dr. Reichert be 
lieves that the world will never agree 
to a destruction of Germany and that 
it will never consider a continental 
trust of iron and coal under French 
management as desirable. 


The Treaty and Germany's Ore 


The attempt was made at Versailles, 
Dr. Reichert said, to find a new indus- 
trial balance for the European con- 
tinent by giving France the whole of 
the Lorraine ore riches and depriving 
Germany of almost all her ore, but 
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A 250-ton crane loading a locomotive for shipment at Hamburg 


leaving to Germany a great part of 
her coal mines. This plan, he points 


out, which was guaranteed by all sign- 
ing Powers of the Versailles Treaty, 
was obstructed by France and Bel- 
encroachment, he 


gium. To _ this 


argues, the Allied Powers cannot pos- 
sibly agree since international traffic 
cannot endure in the long run the vio- 
lent disturbance of the iron trade in 
the Ruhr district and on the Euro- 
pean continent. 








A Bat in Search 
of 
an Author 


By Luigi Pirandello 








From the Italian by Alice Rohe 


Luigi Pirandello is today one of the world’s most distinguished dramatic authors. His 
play “Six Characters ia Search of an Author” was produced with great success 


in New York last winter. 


It was as a novelist and short-story writer, 


however, that he won his first literary reputation 


VERYTHING jis_ propitious. 
kK There is nothif - new in the 
comedy that could possibly irri- 
tate or confuse the audience. It is 
constructed with a fine array of effec- 
tive situations. There is a high prelate 
among the characters, a Cardinal, who 
shelters in his home a poor widowed 
sister-in-law, with whom he was in love 
in his youth before he began his ecclesi- 
astical career. There is a daughter of 
the widow, now of marriageable age, 
whom His Eminence would like to give 
in marriage to a protegé of his, a 
young man who has lived in his house 
from infancy. Apparently the boy is 
the son of his old secretary, but in 
reality—well—after all—if a high 
prelate did make a little mistake in 
his youth you can’t accuse him of it in 
so many words as though it were an 
ordinary, cheap affair when, after- 
wards, it is, so to speak, the fulerum 
of the whole second act—a most 
effective scene in fact, the cardinal 
with his sister-in-law, in the dark, or 
rather, in a flood of moonlight on the 
veranda—dark, because His Eminence, 
before beginning the confession has 
ordered his faithful servant Joseph: 
“Joseph, put out the lights!” 
In short, everything is propitious, 
most propitious—the actors all suited 
to their parts; and all pleased with 
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them. Even little Gastina! Why, 
Gastina is just delighted with the réle 
of the poor, orphaned niece, who nat- 
urally doesn’t want to marry the 
protegé of His Eminence, and makes 
one violent scene after another. (With 
these Gastina is counting on bringing 
down the house.) 

In a word, our friend, Faustino 
Perres, in the anxious expectancy of a 
great success for his new comedy, 
could not be better satisfied with things 
on the eve of the premiére. 

But there was a bat. 

An accursed bat, which every eve- 
ning during that season at the “Arena” 
either entered through the opening of 
the vaulted roof or, at a certain hour, 
woke up in the nest it may have had up 
there among the joists and braces, and 
began to fly around like mad—not, if 
you please, through the enormous 
auditorium of the Arena, over the 
heads of the audience (since the lights 
in the hall were out during the per- 
formance), but there on the stage, in 
the very faces of the actors, attracted 
by the footlights and the lights on the 
stage. 

Little Gastina was in mortal terror 
of it. 

She had nearly fainted three times 
on preceding nights just from having 
it graze her face, her hair, and the 
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last time—ooo-h, how revolting !—al- 
most touching her mouth with its 
sticky wings! It was a miracle she 
hadn’t screamed. There she was, fore- 
ing herself to go on playing her part 
while, terrified, her eyes were follow- 
ing—she couldn’t help it—the flutter- 
ing of that loathesome beast. It had 
driven her to the point of declaring 
that if they didn’t find some way of 
keeping that bat from flying about the 
stage during the formance she wouldn’t 
answer for what she might do one of 
these evenings ! 

Investigation proved that the bat 
did not come from out-of-doors, but 
had its home in the rafters of the 
Arena roof. Faustino Perres, fearful 
for the fate of his new comedy, prayed 
and implored the manager and the 
director to have two—three—four 
workmen climb to the roof (at his ex- 
pense, even) find the nest and chase 
the insolent beast away. But they 
told him he was crazy. The director 
was particularly enraged at such a 
proposition. He was tired, yes, sick 
and tired of Gastina’s (ridiculous!) 
fear for her (magnificent!) hair. 

“Her hair?” 

Yes, of course, her hair! Don’t you 
understand? Some one has made her 
believe that a bat has something sticky 
on its wings so that if it gets into your 
hair you can’t get it off without cut- 
ting the hair. Understand? That’s 
all she’s afraid of! So instead of 
being interested in her part, instead of 
submerging herself in the character, at 
least to the point of ignoring such 
nonsense 

Nonsense? A woman’s hair non- 
sense? Especially such magnificent 
hair as little Gastina’s? The terror of 
Faustino Perres increased a hundred- 
fold at the director’s tirade. Oh dear, 
oh dear, oh dear, if little Gastina 
really were afraid for this reason, his 
comedy was lost! 

To spite the director, just before 
the dress rehearsal began, little Gas- 
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tina, her elbow propped on her knee, 
her fist doubled under her chin, seri- 
ously inquired of Faustino Perres 
whether his Eminence’s line in the sec- 





ond act:—‘Joseph, put out the 
light!”, could not be interpolated at 
various intervals through the play— 
since there seemed to be no other way 
of getting a bat out of a room at 
night except by putting out the lights. 

Perres felt his blood run cold. 

“Are you joking, Miss Gastina?” 

“No indeed, I’m in earnest! Be- 
cause, pardon me, Perres—but do you 
really want to give a perfect illusion 
of reality to your play?” 

“Tilusion? No! Why do you say 
illusion? Art truly creates reality.” 

“Oh, very well. All I’ve got to say 
is that art creates it and the bat 
destroys it!” 

“How? Why?” 

“Because, well—suppose in real life 
a family quarrel is on, of an evening, 
between a husband and a wife, a 
mother and daughter, over something, 
anything—money matters, say—and 
a bat flies into the room. Well, what 
happens? I can assure you, the 
quarrel stops instantly. Either they 
put out the lights or they go into an- 
other room, or else one of them gets 
a stick, climbs on a chair, and tries to 
hit the bat and knock it down. The 
others forget all about their quarrel, 
believe me, and rush in, curious and 
at the same time disgusted, to see how 
the hateful beast is made.” 

“Yes, but that’s in ordinary life,” 
protested poor Faustino Perres, a 
faint smile on his lips. “I did not 
put any bat into my work of art.” 

“You didn’t put it in—but it comes 
in of its own accord.” 

“You mustn’t pay any attention 
to it.” 

“That seems natural to you? I 
have to live the part of Livia in your 
play, Perres; well, I assure you that 
it’s not natural at all. Because Livia, 
I know—I know it better than you— 
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is afraid of bats! Your Livia, mind 
you, not I! The point didn’t occur to 
you, because you couldn’t have fore- 
seen that a bat might enter the room 
while she was rebelling violently 
against her mother and His Eminence. 
But you may rest assured that this 
evening the bat will enter the room 
during that scene. And I ask you, 
for the sake of the reality which you 
would create, if it seems natural to you 
that she, Livia, with all her terror of 
bats, with all that revulsion which 
makes her writhe at the mere thought 
of contact with a flying mouse, should 
remain there with that bat flapping 
around her face, paying no attention 
to it? Surely you’re joking. She 
would leave the stage, run and hide 
under the table, screaming all the while 
like a maniac. So that’s why I advise 
vou to reflect whether it wouldn’t be 
better to have His Eminence call 
Joseph and say the line over again at 
some other place: ‘Joseph, put out the 
lights!’ Or—wait a moment—better 
still—have him order Joseph to take 
a stick, get up on a chair and ——” 

“Fine! Great! Interrupt the 
scene halfway through and set the 
whole audience laughing !” 

“But it would be naturalness, itself, 
my dear Perres, believe me! Even for 
your comedy, once the bat is here— 
and in that scene—well, what’s the 
use—it will force itself in whether you 
like it or not. A real bat! If you 
ignore that bat, it will seem false, 
Livia paying no attention to it! The 
others pretending not to notice it, just 
going on playing as if it were not 
there. Don’t you understand?” 

Faustino Perres dropped his arms 
in desperation. 

“My word, Gastina! 
to joke, that’s one thing 

“Oh, no, I assure you, I’m talking 
seriously, very seriously.” 

“Then all I’ve got to say is that 
you’re crazy,” said Perres, rising to 
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his feet. ‘Ihe bat would have to be a 
part of the reality I have created, for 
me and the characters in my comedy 
to pay any attention to it. It would 
have to be an imaginary bat and not 
a real one. Because an element of 
casual reality cannot be introduced, 
casually, from one moment to another, 
into that created reality which is the 
essence of a work of art.” 

“But supposing it introduces 
itself ?” 

“But that can’t be! The bat doesn’t 
enter my play. It merely flies down 
on the stage where you are acting.” 

“Fine! But on a stage where I am 
acting in your play. There are only 
two alternatives: either your play is 
alive or else the bat is. Well, let me 
tell you, the bat is alive, very much 
alive. I’ve already explained that the 
bat, alive as it is up there—well ... 
Livia and the other two characters 
wouldn’t seem natural, acting as if it 
weren’t there when it is. Conclusion: 
either do away with your comedy or 
with the bat. If you consider it im- 
possible to eliminate the bat, you'd 
better say your prayers, my dear 
Perres, for the fate of your play. 

“Now you'll see from this rehearsal 
that I know my part and that I play 
it to the best of my ability, because I 
like it. But I won’t answer for my 
nerves this evening.” 


Every writer, when he is a real 
writer, even if a mediocre one, cuts a 
sorry—or if you will—a ridiculous 
figure, to anyone who sees him at such 
a moment as that in which Faustino 
Perres found himself the evening of 
the premiére. The author more than 
anyone—more often the author, alone 
—is overcome by what he has written: 
and he cries and laughs and grimaces 
like the actors on the stage, with- 
out realizing it, breathless, nervous. 
anxious. I can assure you (for I was 
with him, as he stood there in the 
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wings, among the firemen and stage 
hands) that Faustino Perres, during 
the first act and part of the second, 
gave no thought to the bat, so ab- 
sorbed was he in his play. I don’t 
mean to imply that he didn’t think of 
the bat because the latter had not as 
yet made its accustomed appearance. 
No. He didn’t think of it because he 
couldn’t think of it. So true is this, 
that when, about halfway through the 
second act, the bat did finally appear, 
Faustino Perres didn’t even notice it. 
He couldn’t comprehend why I kept 
nudging him but just stared at me like 
a madman: 

“What’s the matter?” 

He became aware of the true state 
of things only when the development 
of his play began hinting at possible 
failure—not on account of the bat, 
nor of the actors’ fear of the bat, but 
because of evident defects in the 
comedy itself. The first act, to tell 
the truth, had aroused but slight and 
tepid applause. 

“Oh dear, oh dear, oh dear, there 
he is. Look ———” the poor fellow be- 
gan, breaking out in a cold sweat. He 
humped up his shoulders, drew back, 
bent his head this way and that, as 
though the bat were flying about him 
and he were trying to avoid it; he 
clenched his hands and covered his 
face 


“Oh, oh, oh! 





The brute has gone 
crazy. Oh, did you see that? It 
almost flew in Rossi’s face. What 
shall we do? And Gastina is about to 
make her entrance!” 

“Be still, for heaven’s sake!” I 
warned, shaking the unfortunate au- 
thor by the arm and trying to lead 
him away. But I didn’t succeed. 

Gastina was just making her en 
trance from the wings directly oppo- 
site, and Perres, staring at her as 
though in a trance, was trembling from 
head to foot. The bat, high above 


the stage, was circling about the 
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chandelier which hung from the ceil 
ing. Gastina gave no sign of noticing 
it, evidently flattered at the deep si- 
lence of anticipation with which the 
audience received her appearance on 
the stage. The scene went on in a 
silence which tokened a favorable re- 
ception. Ah, if only that bat—but 
there, there it was, and darting at 
Gastina, on purpose, so it seemed! 
And she, poor child, was doing every- 
thing in her power to save the play, 
trying to overcome her terror which 
was increasing every minute at the 
relentless persecution of this loath- 
some, this accursed winged thing! 

Faustino Perres saw an abyss open 
ing before his eyes, there on the stage. 
He raised his hands to his face at a 
sudden, piercing scream from Gastina, 
who was falling in a faint into the arms 
of His Eminence. 

I dragged him while the 
actors, for their part, were carrying 
Gastina, unconscious, from the stage. 


away 


In the pandemonium among _ the 
actors during that first moment no 
one had his wits enough about him to 
think of what was taking place, mean- 
while, in the theater. A great shout 
went up, reaching behind the scenes 


as from afar. Protest? Ridicule? 
Not at all. It was applause! Ap 
plause? Yes, applause. And a de- 


lirium of applause, at that. The 
entire audience, on its feet, had been 
applauding frantically for at least 
four minutes, calling for the author, 
calling for the actors, the manager, 
calling them before the curtain to re- 
ceive a triumphal ovation—all on 
account of that fainting scene, which 
the audience had taken as though it 
were a part of the play. In the judg- 
ment of everyone it had been acted 
with such wonderful realism. 

What was to be done? The director, 
furious, ran to Faustino Perres, who 
was staring blankly at everybody, 
trembling like a leaf, seized him by 
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the two shoulders and, with a violent 
shove, pushed him headlong from the 
wings out upon the stage. The author 
was applauded with an uproar which 
lasted more than two minutes. And 
six or seven times more he had to make 
his bow before the curtain to thank 
the public, which meantime kept on 
applauding louder and louder because 
it wanted Gastina to come out, too. 

“Gastina! Gastina!” 

But how could Gastina appear? 
She was in her dressing room in 
hysterics, to the consternation of all 
those who were crowding around try- 
ing to help her. 

The manager at last had to go be- 
fore the curtain and explain that to 
his immense sorrow the actress, so 
enthusiastically acclaimed, was not 
able to acknowledge the distinguished 
ovation in person, because the scene 
which she had just lived with such 
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intenseness, had brought on a sudden 
indisposition, which would even neces- 
sitate the discontinuance of the eve- 
ning’s performance. 


One might well ask, at this point, 
if that cursed bat could have rendered 
poor Faustino Perres a worse service. 

Had the play failed it would have 
been a certain consolation for him to 
blame the bat for the fiasco; but to 
owe it a triumph—a trumph which 
had no other basis than the mad swish 
of two loathesome clammy wings! 

As soon as he had recovered from 
his first shock, and still more dead 
than alive, Faustino Perres rushed to 
the manager who had shoved him, with 
such bad grace, out upon the stage. 
With his hands in his hair, he cried: 

“And tomorrow night?” 
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“Well, what could I say, what could 
I do?” cried the enraged director. 
“Should I have told the audience that 
the bat really deserved the applause 
and not you? It’s up to you right 
now to make some changes, quick, so 
that tomorrow night the applause wiil 
belong to you.” 

“Yes, but how?” demanded the 
wretched Faustino Perres. 

“How? How? You ask me how?” 

“But that swoon isn’t in my play 
and has nothing to do with it 1g 

“Well, then, you’d better put it in. 
Don’t you see the hit it made? All 
the newspapers will be talking about 
it tomorrow morning. We simply 
can’t do without it. Don’t imagine 
that actors trained by me won’t know 
how to reproduce the things they did 
tonight involuntarily.” 

“Yes, but you understand 
Perres tried to explain, “the per- 
formance went well tonight because it 
stopped after the fainting scene. If 
tomorrow the play continues Ps 

“But, in God’s name, that’s just 
why you have to doctor the play up a 
bit,” the director shouted in his face. 

But at this point: 

“Well, well?” said little Gastina, 
now herself again, pulling her fur cap 
down over her hair with two hands, 
sparkling with rings. “But surely 
vou gentlemen understand that the bat 
has the say-so here, and not you.” 

“Cut out that bat!” raged the 
director, walking toward her threat- 
eningly. 

“I, cut it out? It is you who had 
better cut it out,” replied Gastina, 
smiling, placid, sure, as she was, of 
provoking him to the limit. “Now, 
look here, let’s be reasonable! I might 
have a pretended swoon at my com- 
mand in the second act, if Mr. Perres, 
taking your advice, would put it in. 
But you’d have to have a real bat on 
hand if you want me to do a real 
swoon. Please believe me, gentlemen, 
when I say that I really fainted on 
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feeling that horrid thing close to my 
face, and then here—right on my 
cheek! And tomorrow night—well, 


I’m not going to play! That’s all! 
Neither you, nor you, nor anybody else 
can make me act with a mouse flying 
in my face every other minute. 

“You won’t,eh? You won’t? Well, 
we'll see about that,” retorted the 
director. 


9 





. withdrew his play, and it was never 
heard of again” 


But Faustino Perres, convinced the 
only reason for the applause that eve- 
ning was the sudden and violent in- 
trusion of a casual and extraneous 
element, which instead of destroying 
the artistic illusion, as it should have 
done, had miraculously become part 
of it, creating in the mind of the audi- 
ence the evidence of overwhelming 
truth, withdrew his play and it was 
never heard of again. 















Can the World Aid Russia? 





By Fridtjof Nansen 


The Second and Concluding Article 


The Director of Famine Relief Under the League of Nations Describes the 
Plan Being Developed for Practical Assistance to the Russian Peas- 
ants, as an Example for Foreign Capital 


N order to judge correctly of the 
part which Russia may play in 
restoring the equilibrium of 

Europe, one should avoid, on the one 
hand, underestimating its importance 
from the point of view of general 
European economics, while on the 
other hand one should equally avoid 
nourishing any illusions in regard to 
the present productivity and purchas- 
ing power of this vast land, occupying 
half of Europe and a large part of 
Asia. 

I am convinced that the resumption 
of normal relations between Russia and 
other countries is imperatively neces- 
sary for the prosperity of both. But 
it would be most unfortunate were the 
new economic connections to be based 
upon a misconception of the real con- 
dition of Russia’s trade, industry and 
agriculture, transport and finance. I 
have pointed out the unfortunate 
measures and mistakes of the Soviet 
administration in a way which has 
perhaps surprised those who know the 
interest and sympathy with which I 
have followed the Russian Govern- 
ment’s efforts to resuscitate this vast, 
unhappy country. On each occasion 
that the repatriation of war prisoners 
and the relief of the sufferers by famine 
have taken me to Russia, I have been 
received with a confidence and cordi- 
ality which have moved me greatly. 
This seemed to me to be one reason the 
more why I should say quite plainly 
what I thought of the situation, in 
the conviction that this frankness was 
alike in the interest of Russia and of 


Europe. 
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On my journeys in Russia and Si- 
beria before the war I was struck by 
the riches of these enormous regions, 
by the important part they already 
played in the economy of Europe, and 
by their vast possibilities of develop- 
ment. 

When I undertook the duties of 
High Commissioner for the repatri- 
ation of war prisoners, at the instance 
of the League of Nations, and assumed 
the direction of the European famine 
relief, in accordance with the proposal 
made at the Geneva Conference in 
August, 1921, I was not only influ- 
enced by the humanitarian aspect of 
this work, which would restore ap- 
proximately half a million Russian and 
Central European soldiers to their 
homes, and which would make it pos- 
sible to save several million people 
from a cruel death. I also felt very 
strongly that Russia’s exclusion was 
causing a fatal disturbance of the 
equilibrium of Europe, and I gladly 
welcomed the opportunity furnished 
me through these tasks, of studying 
quite objectively the conditions in this 
country, which the general public 
abroad only knows from contradictory 
and often mendacious reports. I must 
add that I have not been able to come 
in contact with the Russian people 
without feeling strong sympathy for 
their endurance in suffering both be- 
fore and after the revolution, and with- 
out admiring the primitive fortitude 
with which they have always taken 
fresh courage and renewed their efforts 
to improve their position. 

The impression produced on me by 
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The family of a Russian peasant. Fridtjof Nansen says, “I have not been able to come in 
contact with the Russian people without feeling strong sympathy for their endurance in 
suffering both before and after the war” 


my study of the different departments 
of economic life in Russia is that this 
great country has been suffering from 
a grave sickness, from which it is only 
just beginning to recover. Before 
1914 the social life of Russia was not 
sound, and one cannot regard the 
régime of the Tzars as a normal form 
of government. But the great war 
quickly made the national malady 
worse. The revolutions in 1917, the 
foreign wars, and the civil wars be- 
tween 1918 and 1921 marked the 
crisis, followed by convalescence, 
which, however, was greatly retarded 
by the famine which devastated the 
most fertile regions of the Volga and 
Southern Ukraine. 

I am convinced that Europe and 
the whole world will gain by hastening 
and facilitating this convalescence. I 
believe that even without help from 
abroad the Russian Government is 
able, though very slowly, to improve 





the country’s position, if the harvest 
is normal for the next few years. Dur 
ing several years Russia has vegetated, 
as it were; she will be obliged, so far 
as I can see, to reduce her industry 
still further, and will find great diffi 
culty in coping with the deficit on it. 
By exercising great economy she will 
be able, I think, little by little to col- 
lect the necessary capital for restoring 
the country’s prosperity. 

But this process would be greatly 
accelerated, much to the benefit of 
Europe and Russia herself, if foreign 
industry and trade would cooperate 
in this work of reconstruction by giv- 
ing on credit the machinery and 
products without which Russia’s pro- 
duction cannot be increased. 

The grave position of international 
finance obviously prevents foreign 
capital from giving Russia advances 
without security. The money might 
even, perhaps, be used in ways which 








Ready for any revival of Russia’s industry 


did not really increase the country’s 
capacity for production, and _ the 
population’s consequent ability to pay 
the money back and to buy. More- 
over, the money might help to 
strengthen the nationalizing and cen- 
iralizing tendency, and this would 
counteract the movement in the direc- 
tion of free trading and economic in- 
dependence which was initiated by 
“NEP,” the new economic policy. 

On the other hand, credit given to 
undertakings and s pecial societies 
whose prospects and capacity for de- 
velopment had first been carefully in- 
vestigated, would greatly improve the 
position of considerable sections of the 
population, and would open up possi- 
bilities which would interest foreign 
industries; while at the same time it 
would favor a general development, 
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thereby helping to secure more normal 
working conditions for industrial, com- 
mercial, and agricultural enterprises, 
Strengthened by foreign capital, these 
enterprises would probably gain in 
independence and vitality, and this in 
turn would raise the general economic 
niveau. Certain railways, mining and 
industrial undertakings, and coopera- 
tive peasant societies would quickly be- 
gin to thrive, if they received credit 
in the form of goods. 

I am not blind to the extent to which 
such a resumption of permanent eco- 
nomic relations is made difficult by the 
old Russian debt, which the Soviet 
Government has hitherto failed to 
acknowledge. I hope an understand- 


ing will be reached as soon as possible 
on this delicate question, which cer- 
tainly forms the greatest difficulty in 


A worker in the Donetz Coal Basin 
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the way of Russia’s obtaining govern- 
ment credit. But it seems to me that 
foreign industrial and business men 
might very well, and without incurring 
political difficulties, give credit in 
goods to the Russian cooperative so- 
cieties and other enterprises. By 
reviving Russia’s capacity to produce, 
it would give the country back its 
capacity to pay and so render it easier 
to carry out a general and final settle- 
ment, which would have an important 
influence on every aspect of the vital 
problem of resuming normal relations. 
The chief difficulty to be overcome is 
the lack of confidence felt by foreign 
countries in regard to Russia, and the 
procrastination of the clumsy bureau- 
cratic machinery by which the Soviet 
administration does its work. 

The experience now being gained by 
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A unit of Russia’s vast man power 


my famine relief organization will pos- 
sibly help to restore foreign con- 
fidence in the feasibility and interest of 
participating in the work of Russian 
reconstruction. In order to help the 
peasants in the famine districts, who 
are destitute of live stock and agri- 
cultural equipment, to recommence 
cultivating their land, we are estab- 
lishing two model stations for agricul- 
tural reconstruction, one in Russia and 
one in Ukraine. Being furnished with 
a score of tractors, most of which are 
already on the way to Russia, repair 
outfits, and necessary implements, and 
in addition with a certain amount of 
working capital, each of these stations 
will be capable of farming a consider- 
able extent of country. 

Under the direction of a foreign 
agricultural expert sent to Russia for 
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the purpose, these stations will be run 
on a commercial basis. The peasants 
and cooperative societies are to pay 
in corn, after the next harvest, for the 
work which is done for them. The 
income obtained will be entirely and 
exclusively devoted to relief in the 
famine districts. Detailed reports on 
the development of the stations, the 
difficulties encountered, and the results 
obtained, will be published at frequent 
intervals by our publicity office, thus 
enabling the industrial world outside 
to secure up-to-date information as to 
the conditions under which work may 
be done in Russia. 

Our idea is that this relief work, so 
necessary in order to help the popula- 
tion of the famine districts, shall con- 
tinue until the summer of 1924, as far 
as our means permit, and in coopera- 
tion with the other philanthropic or 
ganizations. At the same time we shall 
give such aid as may be possible of a 
medical and sanitary kind, and to the 


universities and schools. Thus we 
shall endeavor, on a very modest scale, 
to participate in the economic resto- 
ration of the country. 

What we really feel is that it is not 
enough temporarily to snatch the 
starving populations of the Volga 
valley and Southern Ukraine out of 
the jaws of death; we must not desert 
them before providing them with the 
means to till their soil, and to manage 
by themselves. True humanity does 
not give merely temporary aid to stop 
disease for a season, but seeks to help 
the patient right through and does not 
leave him until he has regained his 
health and is able to resume his or- 
dinary life. In order to carry out this 
program of help for the population in 
the Russian famine districts consider- 
able funds are necessary. We our- 
selves have not got them, unfortu- 
nately, but we are trying, by means of 
a concrete example, to show the way 
which we believe to be the right one. 


Oil fields at Baku 
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Harriet V. Wishnieff 


The “Angel of Siberia” Con- 
tinues Alone Her Work 
Among the Disabled Soldiers, 
and the Widows and Orphans 
of Central Europe Which She 
Began With the Red Cross 


T is not the memory of an 
unhappy childhood that 
has brought Miss Elsa 
Brandstrém to this country 
in search of aid for the suf- 
fering children of the dead 
war prisoners of Central 
Europe. Her own early 
vears were of the happiest ; 
her father was the Swedish 
Ambassador to Russia, and 
she divided her time between 
school in Sweden and the brilliant 
court of St. Petersburg. There she 
danced and enjoyed the gayeties of 
Russian court life from her debut in 
1908 until 1914 when the War broke 
out. With her girl friends she joined 
the Russian Red Cross, and abandoned 
her pastimes to devote herself to the 
care of the wounded in the hospitals. 
Here she had her first contact with the 
prisoners of war coming in from the 
front. As a neutral she could feel the 
poignancy of their misery and isola- 
tion, and when the Swedish Red Cross 
assumed charge of the war prisoners 
she transferred her membership to that 
body in order to give herself com- 
pletely to helping them. 
The prison camps were in Siberia, 
scattered all over the vast expanse 
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Miss Elsa Brandstrom 


from the Pacific coast to the Russian 
border. For six years—all during 
the War and while the work of re- 
patriation was going on—she traveled 
from camp to camp, undergoing every 
personal discomfort and danger. 
Many times her only food was black 
bread and dog meat. In 1918, while 
en route from Russia to Siberia, with 
several members of the Swedish and 
the Danish Red Cross, she was cap- 
tured by White forces, accused of be- 
ing a Bolshevist spy, and sentenced to 
be shot the following day. She had 
with her a little diary, in which she 
had jotted down many of the humor- 
ous incidents—for some of them were 
amusing—which had taken place at 
the camps so she would not forget 
them. It was written in Swedish, and. 


Central European war-prisoners in 


in spite of being perfectly innocuous, 
it was a highly dangerous thing to 
have about, because the probability 
was that no one of the White detach- 
ment could read Swedish, and the very 
possession of the book would prove 
damaging evidence. The diary had to 
be gotten rid of, but how? Two 
soldiers sat guard over Miss Brand- 
strém beside her bunk in the freight 
car in which they were traveling. Pull- 
ing the blanket up over her head, Miss 
Brandstrém pretended to be sleeping, 
and as the train rumbled along—and 
the rumbles were noisy and frequent— 
she tore out page after page of her 
journal and ate them. By morning 
the diary had ceased to exist. The 
soldiers became suspicious of the blue- 
ness of Miss Brandstrém’s lips and 
tongue—the traces of the ink—but she 
glibly told them that she suffered from 
a strange disease which often affected 
her in this way. She evidently suc- 


ceeded in convincing the officer who 
had arrested her that he was mistaken, 
for, as she points out with a most 
engaging smile, and crinkle of her blue 
eyes, “Here I am.” 
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camp at Irkutsk-Voenny, Siberia 


The conditions she describes in the 
prison camps would be too appalling 
to seem possible if we did not know so 
well how many unbelievable things have 
happened in these last years. The dis- 
organization which had always char- 
acterized Russia, and which caused 
such frightful suffering and losses in 
her own ranks during the War, was, 
naturally enough, a feature of the 
administration of the prison camps. 
In spite of the government appropria- 
tions for this purpose, most of the 
camps were without fuel and sufficient 
food for long periods. When one 
imagines a Siberian winter without 
fuel. . . There were prisoners without 
number whose feet and hands had been 
frozen off. Dead bodies lay unburied 
about the camps. In one camp where 
six hundred prisoners were held, only 
six survived the winter. On four occa- 
sions which came to Miss Brandstrém’s 
own notice, prisoners suffering with 
cholera were packed into freight cars 
to be transported to other camps, and 
the cars sealed to prevent the con 
tagion spreading or the prisoners’ es- 
caping. These cars were somehow 
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shunted off on sidings, forgotten there, 
and when they were finally traced, the 
frozen prisoners had to be dug out of 
the cars with pick and ax. Of the 
total of 2,000,000 war prisoners held 
in Russia 600,000 died. 

“But I always try to make people 
understand,” said Miss Brandstrém, 
“that this frightful neglect was not 
deliberate, nor the result of any de- 
sire to maltreat the prisoners of war. 
It was due to the prevailing disor- 
ganization from which they themselves 
suffered as much as anybody else. 
Whenever I appealed to Russians in 
terms of the human equation, I never 
failed to secure a response. 

“When the War was over and re- 
patriation completed, my first work 
was ended, but my second had only be- 


Miss Brandstrom’s farm in 
Brandenberg where shell- 
shocked and maimed for- 
mer war-prisoners of Cen- 
tral Europe can learn new 
trades and recuperate 
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gun. The majority of those prisoners 
of war who had not died were either 
so maimed, or broken in health, that 
they were unable to resume their 
former occupations. Great numbers 
were without money or friends. Some 
of them were able to learn néw trades; 
some of them were hopeless invalids. 
Aside from the bodily sufferings they 
had undergone in the prison camps, 
the minds of nearly all but the very 
strongest had been terribly affected. 
During the first years of the War the 
prisoners had been kept in almost com- 
plete confinement and their services 
had not been utilized by the Russians. 
They had no work to do, and they 
had no books, no papers, no writ- 
ing materials. They are still afflicted 
with the forms of nervous disorders 
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which we who saw them called ‘prison- 
itis.’ The suicide rate among these 
men is appalling. 

“With my own money and contribu- 
tions from friends in Sweden I bought 
a large farm in Bradenberg. Here the 
men who are able to work are sent in 
the hope of making them self-support- 
ing and curing them by an active, out- 
door life. Their work keeps them busy 
all day and tires them out so they can- 
not help sleeping at night. The prod- 
ucts of their labor are sold, and the 
profits deposited to their credit or sent 
to their families. For the invalids I 
bought a former health resort at 
Marienborn in Saxony, where there 
are excellent sulphur baths. We care 
for about four hundred cases a year 
at thishome. <A physician is in charge 
who decides the nature and length of 
treatment necessary in each case. 

“Absolute democracy prevails at 
Marienborn. No distinctions are made 
for rank or class; officers and common 
soldiers, Czechs, Poles, Germans and 


Austrians eat at one large table side 
by side and live in complete friendli- 


ness. I have never seen the slightest 
friction between any of them. It is 
as though their suffering had wiped 
out all the differences between them, 
and had left only the bond of mutual 
compassion. 

“But there remained the orphans 
and widows of the 600,000 dead pris- 
oners. Women and children, to whom 
I had written the last messages of 
their husbands and fathers dying in 
prison camps, appealed to me for help 
in their present distress and I could 
not refuse it. The women have their 
tiny Government pension, to be sure, 
but it scarcely suffices to buy bread. 
Many of them work twelve and four- 
teen hours a day, yet even so they 
cannot supply their children with the 
bare necessities. Many of these chil- 
dren have not tasted butter, meat or 
milk for years. 

“They are the saddest, sickliest lit- 


tle creatures you can imagine. Their 
faces are old and harassed; they talk 
anxiously of food and clothing, things 
other children take for granted. After 
being among them for a time, I some- 
times feel as though I were smothering, 
and I have to go back to my own 
Sweden to reassure myself that chil- 
dren still smile and are happy. Nine 
out of ten of these children are tuber- 
cular. All suffer from malnutrition, 
rickets, anemia, and the other ills that 
follow scanty and improper nourish- 
ment. Some of them are past help; 
but many can be saved for useful man- 
hood and womanhood. And I must 
help save them. I cannot rest unless 
I do. If anything is sacred in this 
tragic world it is surely the happiness 
of little children, and the wishes of the 
dying. Both of these obligations rest 
on me. 

“My plan is to buy a farm where 
these children can be cared for, can 
live until they are well, or until their 
mothers have had a chance to get 
ahead a little, and where they can learn 
to laugh again. I want to be able to 
provide them with the food and cloth- 
ing and care they need. Many of 
them cannot go to school because they 
have not clothes enough. 

“TI am not asking the financial aid 
of the countries where this work is to 
be done. We foreigners must bring in 
help, not ask for it. I have made my 
appeal to my own country and to 
America. The response in Sweden was 
very generous. At one time I collected 
$700,000 there. This assistance has 
been given not alone out of pity for 
the condition of these suffering people, 
but because Sweden realizes that one 
section of the family of nations can- 
not long be in the state of Central 
Europe without the maladies such 
conditions breed spreading to the 
healthy members. So, with good, 
Scandinavian common sense, Sweden 
sees that it is to her own interest to 
ameliorate conditions in Europe. Her 
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Marienborn-Schmeckwitz, a __for- 

mer health-resort in Saxony, where 

sick and diseased war-prisoners 

are treated. Four hundred cases 
a year are cared for here 


own life and prosperity are too closely 
involved for her to take the situation 
lightly.” 

Miss Brandstrém has been very 
touched and pleased with her reception 
in this country. Both in the East and 
through the Middle West Americans 
and Scandinavians have responded 
generously to her appeal. In three 
months she collected over $60,000. 

“T knew that I could count on Amer- 
ica,” says Miss Brandstrém. “You 
are so fair over here, and so kind- 
hearted. And you love and cherish 
children. I have been very happy here. 
Once I have established my farm, and 
can, to a certain extent at least, free 
myself from this idée fivé which ob- 
sesses me, I shall come back, for I 
want to learn to know you better.” 

Miss Brandstrém’s success is elo- 
quent proof of her charm and sym- 
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pathy, because after the armistice 
there came a certain emotional let- 
down, even among those who had given 


until it hurt during the War. Many 
felt that things would take care of 
themselves, and they began to weary of 
the continued apeals for help. People 
were not really heartless, as this might 
seem to indicate; but they were so 
anxious to have done with the War, 
and to go ahead as though there had 
never been one, that the continual re- 
minder of the victims and distress the 
conflict had left behind it uncon- 
sciously irritated them. It is as much 
to her own personality as to the just- 
ness of her cause that Miss Brand- 
strém owes her warm reception. Her 
ideals are so pure and so altruistic 
that she can talk of them with an 
enthusiasm and conviction that have 
no tinge of self-interest. All her 
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work has been and is being done 
for aliens—if anybody feels that he 
wants to call suffering human beings 
aliens. In fulfilling the obligations she 
contracted as she took down the last 
words of men who had only her to 
whom to appeal in their agony, she 
has not been pricked on by her own 
countrypeople’s misery. Is it to the 
inhabitants of Central Europe, Poles, 
Czechs, Germans, Austrians, and 
Hungarians that she is devoting her 
youth, her energy, and her money. 
She draws no distinctions and passes 
no judgments. They have only to be 
miserable and in need to have a claim 
on her. 

An interesting factor which has en- 
tered into the enthusiasm of Miss 
Brandstrém’s Scandinavian-American 
audiences is her physical charm. She 
is a perfect Swedish type, “divinely 
tall and most divinely fair.” To her 
countrymen who have been here for 
years, the sight of her must bring back 
the emotion of the homeland they have 
not seen for so long. 

Her experiences here have been 
amusing and touching. At a meeting 
in Jamestown, New York, where she 
was speaking, something came flying 
through the air and landed with a 
thud on the platform. It was a work- 
ingman’s pocketbook with his week’s 
wages which he was donating to her 
work. At the Swedish Methodist 
Church in Chicago, she had just told 
how $2.00 would keep a child at the 
farm for a month. One of the audi- 
ence rose to his feet, and in a scornful 
‘voice said, “This is no $2.00 crowd.” 
Miss Brandstrém thought she had 
offended him, but he went on, flourish- 
ing a handful of bills: “Here’s $100. 
Who’ll match me?” More than $1500 
was collected that evening. Even the 





inmates of the Homes for the Aged 
which she visited without any idea of 
asking for contributions to her work, 
insisted on adding their mite to the 
fund. “All-American” audiences have 
been quite as enthusiastic, and have 
given her the most gratifying aid. 

Miss Brandstrém is now in Cali- 
fernia. Though not a “native son,” 
I had seen enough of the Sunset State 
to be able to assure her that she would 
not fail of a warm welcome there, 
She beamed with pleasure at the pros- 
pect of interesting new people in her 
work. 

When not collecting funds for her 
work, Miss Brandstrém spends her 
time among these centers she has es- 
tablished, with occasional visits to her 
native Stockholm. She has the or- 
ganization of the establishments under 
her own direct supervision, and pays 
all the overhead expenses out of her 
private income. 

It seems amazing that such an ex- 
perience as has been hers these last 
nine years could have left her so gentle, 
so serene and courageous. She is not 
in the least embittered. 

“I am an incurable, foolish opti- 
mist,” she says, “and I’m afraid I 
shall never get over it. I have seen 
terrible suffering and sorrow, but I 
have also seen the gold under the 
surface, and witnessed deeds of kind- 
ness and sacrifice which more than re- 
vive my faith in humanity. Nothing 
in the world interests me as much as 
people. I never get tired of them, 
and my greatest pleasure is knowing 
them.” 

For those of us who are not incur- 
able optimists, it takes a person like 
Miss Brandstrém to revive our faith 
in humanity. 


























Mother’s Complaint 


By Nikolai Nekrasov 


From the Russian by Dorothea Prall Radin 


. LL the old cottage is shaking and creaking, 


The corn-crib has fallen apart; 


Like a poor madwoman out on the highway, 
I searched for the son of my heart. 
Ah, were he here he would lift up the axe, 
He would right all the mischief that’s done. 
Buried, Kassyanovna, dead is my child, 
And the axe will not swing for my son. 


Who is there now who will cherish me, orphaned 
Of all that I loved at the last? 

In the damp autumn and in the cold wintertime 
Must I go bare to the blast? 

Who will go hunting for rabbit skins silky 

To wrap the old woman up warm? 

Buried, Kassyanovna, buried away, 

And the rabbits need fear no more harm. 











































—for militarism to lift its head 
again in Central Europe? 
Stephen Friedrich, once Premier of 
Hungary and now captain of its 
under-cover army, casts a meditative 
eye along the Danube. Off in the east 
the minarets of Stamboul beckon him. 
“What the Turk can do, we too can 
do!” he tells his colleagues. There is 
a new alliance waiting to be formed. 
“It could defy the Entente!” Fried- 
rich has boasted, in the Parliament of 
Hungary. “It could defy the whole of 
Europe!” 
The alliance he talks about would 
include Turkey, Hungary and Ger- 
Friedrich speaks of those coun- 


: it too early—or perhaps tov late 


many. 
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The Threat of 
a New Alliance 


of Reaction 
By Charles Merz 


The Last of Three Articles 















From Germany through Austria and 
Hungary Run the Hidden Threads of 
the Secret Orders of Monarchist Con- 
spiracy Which Act in Sympathy with 
Each Other—While in Yugo-Slavia a 
Like Movement Has Raised Its Head. 


tries as if they had some unity. But 
what he really means is this: 
Scattered through Central Europe 
there are secret orders of discouraged 
men who put their faith in new con- 
spiracies. There is “Konsul,” in Ger- 
many—admittedly pledged to as 
effective a restoration of the old pre- 
war Pussian system as it can bring 
to pass. There is “Orgesch”—attack- 
ing everything in sight that does not 
look like Deutschland iiber Alles. 
There is the “Alldeutscher Bund”—a 
league of army men who still believe 
that they can give the Kaiser back his 
throne. There are fifty organizations 
of this sort in Germany, relatively 
small, but active. And across the bor- 
der, in Austria and Hungary, there 
are a dozen more. Vienna has its 
“Orka” and “Ostara”; Budapest, its 
“Awakening Magyars.” Out of 4 
welter of names weird to the western 
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WHERE AMERICA CAN 
TAKE A HAND 


EVENGE for injuries suffered in 

war and revolution, and a return 
to royal power, animated by scorn 
for democracy and by religious and 
racial hatreds, Mr. Merz brings into 
clear relief as the main aims of 
Europe’s secret orders. Can _ they 
reconcile the differences between 
them and form an accord for action 
in common? “That is where the rest 
of us begin to take a hand. What- 
ever steadies Europe, upholds the 
hands of constitutional authority in 
these new democratic states, strikes 
a more effective blow at secret mili- 
tary orders than ten battalions of 
gendarmes.” It is both the duty and 
the interest of the United States, in- 
volved in responsibility for the after- 
math of the war, to give this help 
toward a return to peace in industry 
in Europe through practical co-oper- 


ation now. 
THE EDITORS. 














ear stands the fact that a good many 
men in Central Europe are desperate 
enough—and well enough organized— 
to take long chances if they come. 
Friedrich knows that. He himself 
is a leader of the “Magyars.” A good 
many other people know it. These 
secret organizations have been gaining 
ground in Central Europe. They are 
not alike in every instance. Here is 
one that uses the black mask and secret 
meeting. Here is another that comes 
out in the open. Some favor terror- 
ism for its own intrinsic merit ; others, 
only when it pays. But this much they 
have in common: All are enemies of 
the young democracies in Europe; 
patrons of an old régime, and a pro- 
gram of international buccaneering. 
Their policy is Reaction, Retaliation 
and Revenge. 
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Friedrich, openly, and somewhat 
clumsily—abler men that Friedrich, 
secretly—bargain with these organiza- 
tions. Today their power is a doubt- 
ful quantity. They speak for a small 
number of reckless men, in a wide 
countryside that is sick of war and 
fighting. But there is always the 
chance of a coup d’etat. That famous 
putsch in 1920, when the military 
party tried to seize control in Ger- 
many, did not fall short by many 
inches. And in Bavaria the military 
party is still strong enough to snap its 
fingers at Berlin. It is in such demon- 
strations of power that the leaders of 
these new movements base their faith. 
They know that they are working with 
minorities. But they are trusting to 
the ability of minorities to turn an 
unstable situation to their own ad- 
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vantage, by virtue of a compact or- 
ganization and a will to war. 

That is the reality behind any 
threat of a new alliance, coming to the 
front in Central Europe. 


II 

N two earlier articles I have 
sketched the secret military orders 
that have sprung up recently in Ger- 
many, Austria and Hungary. Whether 
the whole family of secret leagues and 
camarillas can be linked together is 
the essential question about them. But 
for the moment I shall turn to the 
country south and east of Hungary, 
that wide belt of hills and valleys sepa- 
rating Budapest from an alliance with 

Friedrich’s much-admired Turkey. 

The Balkan peninsula is a_ well- 
established trouble zone. Wars start 
there perpetually. We in America 
have little first-hand knowledge of the 
country. Occasionally a Balkan state, 
disguised as “Graustark,” “Moravia,” 
or something of the sort, appears in 
the pages of our more romantic fiction. 
That is frequently our only access to 
current information on the Balkans. 
Unwittingly they attain a slightly 
operatic touch. It is scarcely justified 
in fact. There is little romance in 
these hills that swerve to the Black 
Sea with the Danube. Instead: a stiff 
struggle for a meager living—a tangle 
of racial and religious prejudices ex- 
ploited by the old-time statesmen for 
their own advantage—the blazed trail 
of wars that have been sweeping 
through this country three or four 
times each generation. 

Down the valley of the Danube, as 
through all the rest of eastern Europe, 
comes the same wave of fear and pro- 
test that has created secret orders 
like “Konsul” and “Orgesch” and our 
own western Ku Klux Klan. First it 





invades the new land of Yugoslavia. 
Here fate and a Slavic tongue have 
blessed it with a formidable title. 


Its 












leaders call it “Organizaciji Juge- 
slavenskih Nacijonalista.” Familiarly 
that is shortened to “Orjuna,” a word 
that means “the storm.” 

Now “Orjuna” has many of the 
characteristics of what we in America 
mean by Ku Klux Klan. It boasts an 
official costume. Its members meet in 
secret. It sets itself above the law, 
when it thinks the law is lagging. Its 
leaders declare that it was organized 
to meet a national peril. This time 
it is the Magyars and Croatians who 
constitute the menace, rather than the 
Jews and Catholics. But the principle 
is about the same. And “Orjuna,” 
summoning the faithful to its banner, 
is apparently acquiring strength. A 
dispatch to the New York T'ribune, 
recently, described the order as 
“spreading all over Yugoslavia, until 
every village has its group.” 

East with the Danube, after Yugo- 
slavia, begins the second Balkan state: 
Bulgaria. And east with the Danube 
has come the creed of private courts 
and personally administered justice. 
Here the villains are the Greeks. The 
Macedonian Commitadjis play the 
role of the avenger. 


Rumanian Anti-Semitism 


Fast again, and north, and the same 
tarnished Balkan hills become Ru- 
mania. There is no movement, in this 
country, modeled on the pattern of 
“Orjuna”; but what Rumanian in- 
surgency lacks in one respect, to match 
it with our western Klan, it makes up 
in another. The Jew, once more, is 
made a special target for attack. 
From time to time there have been 
minor riots. Recently anti-Semitism 
ran amuck. There is a town in the 
hills called Jassy. It served Rumania 
as a capital when a German army 
pounded at the gates of Bucharest. A 
month ago the Jewish quarter of that 
town was invaded by a mob. Doors 
were broken open, a _panic-stricken 
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population driven to the streets. What 
that sudden assault accomplished, no 
one seems to know. After it was over, 
the Jews were allowed to go back to 
their homes again—to find, here and 
there, a household world in splinters. 
A mob intent upon projecting its 
own woes in terms of its dislike for 
some one else: apparently that spirit 
can break loose, with as much tumult 
and as little positive achievement, in 
the far-off town of Jassy as in a 
Louisiana village like Mer Rouge. 


Iil 


AY international alliance of the 
White Guards, an alliance reach- 
ing from the Black Sea to the Baltic, 
linking together whatever leagues and 
factions professed a faith in “direct 
action” and a fund of anti-Semitism, 
or “anti” any other racial group, 
would constitute a serious threat to 
the peace of Central Europe. The 
Balkans, we may say, are not so well 
prepared for an adventure of this sort 
as Hungary and southern Germany. 
They are not organized for action. But 
the material is there, awaiting leader- 
ship, in the prejudices and ambitions 
of small, intensely nationalistic groups. 

What evidence is there, of an inter- 
national Ku Klux Klan developing be- 
hind the scenes—a union of all these 
widely scattered factions ? 

There have been reports from Cen- 
tral Europe that pictured just such an 
alliance as an accomplished fact. 
Leaders of these secret orders, it is 
said, have been scurrying from capital 
to capital. Conferences have been held 
to debate the ways and means of action 
—plans perfected for a joint offensive, 
at some zero hour. 

That thesis is possibly correct ; but 
to date it rests on rather airy proof. 
The tactual collaboration between se- 
cret military orders in one country and 
another seems haphazard, almost in- 
cidental. There is some evidence that 
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a rough-and-ready partnership exists. 
When the assassins of Erzberger es- 
caped from Germany they fled to 
Budapest. There were two of them, 
Schultz and Tillessen. Both were 
members of the German secret order 
“Konsul.” And both were royally re- 
ceived, in Budapest, by the Hungarian 
counterpart of “Konsul’’—the society 
of “Awakening Magyars.”  Subse- 
quently, the republican government in 
Berlin filed a protest through its dip- 
lomatic agents. It declared that 
Budapest had allowed its own reac- 
tionaries to enter into close alliance 
with the German monarchists. 

Again, when the assailants of an- 
other German statesman came to trial 
——this time the men who had attempted 
to kill Philip Scheidemann—it was 
brought out in their testimony that 
they had received assistance from this 
same clique in Budapest. Meantime 
there is evidence that Colonel von 
X ylander, one of the most active of all 
monarchists in Germany, has been in 
constant communication with reac- 
tionary organizations all the way from 
Koenigsberg to Bucharest. And in 
more than one of the impromptu wars 
that have been fought in Central 
Europe since the armistice, wars be- 
tween “irregular” troops with no gov- 
ernment confessing it supports them, 


‘the secret military orders seemed to 


have played a part of some impor- 
tance. When a volunteer army of 
“Awakening Hungarians” marched 
into the Burgenland it was a Prussian 
soldier who commanded them—one of 
the mainstays in the ranks of 
*“Konsul.” 

Instances of this sort might be mul- 
tiplied. But in the end what they 
suggest, by way of international co- 
operation between secret orders in one 
country and those across the frontier, 
is something altogether casual. It 
was natural enough for the “Awaken- 
ing Magyars,” bitter enemies of re- 











wholly Prussian destination. 
forms of cooperation occur almost 
automatically. But they scarcely in- 


dicate a strongly centralized alliance 


of the kind described in more than one 
sensational report. And it is doubt- 
ful if anything of the sort exists, or 
ever has existed. 


Secret Orders Divided 


For the forces pulling these cliques 
apart are far too strong for the forces 
pulling them together. All sorts of 
national, social and religious purposes 
tilt against each other. Take “Orka” 
and “Swastika,” for example. One is 
Austrian, the other German. On a 
belligerent animosity toward many 
things they might agree: Communists, 
for instance—Jews, republics, free 
trade, land taxes, liberalism and the 
League of Nations. But on one cen- 
tral point they probably would break. 
“Orka” is loyal to the Hapsburgs; it 
would not submit to “Swastika’s” pro- 
gram for the incorporation of Austria 
into the German Reich. 

Here a nationalistic issue, there a 
‘religious quarrel, would hold these 
cliques apart. Boil down the enthusi- 
asms they all share in common, and 
only a few negative convictions would 
remain: a lively anti-Semitism ; a tend- 
ency to persecute minorities, though the 
identity of these minorities may 
change; above all, a thorough scorn 
for democratic government, complete 
confidence in the strong grip of an 
old-time iron hand. 


IV 
OT by an alliance that exists to- 
day, but through the enmities 
they share in common, are these or- 
ganizations linked together. Danger- 
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publicanism, to shield the assassins of 
a man they had branded as a traitor. 
It was natural enough for a Prussian 
colonel to enlist in an army built on 
Prussian lines, and marching to a 
Such 








ous they unquestionably are, to peace 
and order in the states where they 
abound. But there is no central bureay 
that directs them; no great offensive 
planned to strike on all fronts simul- 
taneously. Whether that moment ever 
comes depends less upon these clans 
themselves than upon the political situ- 
ation throughout Europe generally, 
And that is where the rest of us be 
gin to take ahand. Whatever steadies 
Europe, upholds the hands of consti- 
tutional authority in these new demo- 
cratic states, strikes a more effective 
blow at secret military orders than 
ten battalions of gendarmes. 


That is the central fact for the out- 
side world to note—and the conclu- 
sion to which a study of these Ku 
Klux Klans in Europe brings us. One 
footnote ought to follow that: a foot- 
note to make certain that the whole 
question retains a realistic sense’ of 
values. 


Movements a War Reaction 


With its masked riders and its sworn 
vendettas, any sort of Ku Klux Klan 
is a subject that lends itself to melo- 
dramatic handling. But what we are 
witnessing in the affluence of these 
secret orders is nothing peculiar to 
Central Europe, or to Europe as a 
whole. “Konsul” and “Orka” and 
“Orjuna” are only the wings of a 
movement to be observed in many 
places. That movement derives its im- 
pulse from the aftermath of war. Men 
are impatient with what seems to them 
the shilly-shally of constitutional pro- 
cedure. They resent the new prob- 
lems, and the old worries in new forms, 
that the war has generously be- 
queathed them. They look around 
with eagerness for some one they can 
hold responsible for all their troubles. 
Then the adventurer arrives upon the 
scene. He has the formula for turning 
discontent to his advantage. 


















THE THREAT OF A NEW ALLIANCE OF REACTION 


© Underwood & Underwood 


In the peaceful Danube valley, the scene of operations of Europe’s powerful secret 
reactionary organizations 


In Europe, “Konsul” is the answer. war burdens doubly heavy, these varied 


And perhaps it is only natural that factors should operate with special 
in these beaten countries, where new force—and give birth to movements 
governments are weak in prestige and reactionary and completely reckless. 
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Poucette 
By Colette 


From the French by Princess Alexandre Gagarine 


, NHIS? ... It’s a broken vase. 
Yes, it’s a broken vase. Who 
broke it? Why—I haven’t the 

faintest idea. I don’t know anything 

about it. It’s no use looking at me in 
that searching way! Am I the cat to 
stroll about among all this crockery? 

I don’t break vases! And I. don’t 

jump on tables. You know very well 

that I have no bad habits—except 
that of lying. 

You can point your finger at me, and 
shake your head, and say: “Poucette! 
Poucette! Must I take the switch?” 
Really, I don’t think it my 
place to give you advice. 
Take the switch, by all 
means, and begin to whip 
the air. . . But do not ex- 
pect my face to betray me 
| | —my expressive, deceitful 
bulldog face. 

I submit to your scrutiny 
the most artless, wrinkled, 
honest countenance. From 
the rolls of skin on 
my neck to the dim- 
ple near my tail there 











is not a wart, a pucker or a crease that 
does not inspire confidence. Look at my 
bulging eyes, yellow as gold, and as 
true as that metal! Look at my kind, 
drooping lip as shining as_ black 
lacquer! Look at my proud ears, 
which proclaim my virtue and straight- 
forwardness! Behind this fine mask, 
I lie. 

I lie morning and night, when I eat, 
when I breathe, when I laugh, when I 
am angry. I have lied ever since I 
opened my eyes, ever since my short 
legs learned to carry my tubby body. 

All animals lie to you, you dull Two- 
legged Ones! Do you really believe 
that the white borzoi, when she passes 
like a jet of flame over the stick you 
hold out, uses all the strength of her 
powerful haunches? You throw the 
ball to the cat who purposely misses 
it and lets it roll under the armchair. 
And haven’t you often found me whit- 
ing in front of a closed door just as 
though I couldn’t, with one jump, 
reach and lower the latch? 

All animals lie to you! Out of 
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prudence, or wisdom—or fear, some- 
times. But me, I enjoy it, and I do 
it more cleverly and better than the 
rest. Since I have lived here, one 
would never recognize your peaceful 


house. A delightful uneasiness per- 
vades it. It is alive, murmurous, from 


cellar to garret. Thanks to me, the 
day passes like one long play: a lively 
vaudeville sketch is staged in the 
kitchen, shifted to the dining room 
where it becomes a pantomime; in the 
garden a little drama is mixed in, and 
in the evening, by the fireside, it may 
become wet with tears. A variety of 
cries echo like music through the win- 
dows, or float down the staircase and 
explode like skyrockets: 

“Where is the little broom for the 
hearth? It was here a minute ago. 
Here it is, but all chewed to pieces. 
Who did it? It must have been the 
collie. No, it’s that sly Lola. No, it’s 
Poucette. Poucette! Poucette! Where 
is Poucette? Just look at this carpet! 
Do you suppose it was the cat again? 
No, the cat is upstairs. It’s Poucette. 
But I just saw her in the kitchen. And 
the Chinese vase? What, has it been 
broken? Don’t worry me about the 

Chinese vase—the cold chicken has 
disappeared. Where is that 
——' Poucette? Poucette! Poucette!” 














POUCETTE 


aye 





What a heavenly clamour of 
screams, barking, outraged meows— 
quick heels scampering from floor to 
floor! At the height of the perform- 
ance I stroll in, with lifted eyebrows 
and eyes still heavy with sleep—the 
sleep of innocence, still draped in the 
corner of a trailing blanket. Bland 
and unsuspecting, I inspect the spots 
on the carpet, the fragments of the 
Chinese vase. What suspicions could 
survive my artless gambols, the puppy- 
like gayety with which I frolic over 
the ruins without even noticing them. 

Sometimes, doubting my apparent 
innocence, you decide to punish me. 
You leave for a walk without me. Go 
ahead! Go ahead! Isee you. I don’t 
make a single complaint. The eyes 
which follow you are those of a 
martyr, to be sure, but of a modest, 
unassuming martyr. When you re- 
turn you may find me a little droopy, 
without any appetite for my dinner. 
Oh, please, don’t worry about it. If 
I haven’t cared for my ‘dinner tonight, 
it is merely a coincidence. 

The next day when you are ready 
to go out you call me as though T 
were miles away. “Here, Poucette. 
Come on—we’re going for a_ walk. 
Co-o-ome on!” Oh really. A walk? 
Are you so crazy to go for a walk? 
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Well, all right, but not too far—only 
to the corner of the street, where we 
have to cross. “Come on, Poucette! 
We’ve got to cross here. . . What are 
you waiting for?” 

What am I waiting for? Death! 
Here I lie at your feet, shivering, look- 
ing like nothing so much as a frog 
that has been run over. If you drag 
me by the collar, you will be pulling at 
a rag, an almost lifeless form, the limp 
hide of a poor little bulldog, faint 
with terror. 

“Poucette! What ails the dog? 
What in the world. . .” 

The voice of an indignant crowd— 
the cabman waiting for a fare, an idle 
baker boy, the plumber in his blue 
blouse, a loitering schoolboy, the old 
lady with mended cotton gloves, and 
the little-lady-who-just-loves-animals 
—-will answer you sternly: 









“It isn’t hard to imagine what js 
the matter with the poor thing. It’s 
a shame to treat dogs like that! 
Some people haven’t any feelings. . .” 

I’m a bad dog—eh? Are you mad 
at me? There now, don’t look so sad, 
don’t shake your head and say “Pou- 
cette, Poucette. . .” Just take me as 
I am, all bubbling over with mischief, 
and false, false, false. . 

Love me as I am—TI love you just 
as you are, don’t I? Don’t you be- 
lieve me? Does my warm caress seem 
suspicious, too? What if when 
you come home this evening I receive 
you with surly barks, if I sulk for a 
long time, if I give you all the signs 
of the most pronounced aversion— 
will you believe me then? Will you 
believe that the deceitful little dog 
loves you truly? 











—There you are, sir! 


(Storm Petersen's Album, 


Copenhagen) 
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The Lure of North Africa 


By Louise de Forest Shelton 


Illustrated With Photographs by Warren Fisher Daniell 


ARSEILLES.-the city of 

adieux. 
4 A starry night, and dinner 
on one of the high, narrow balconies 
at Basso’s, with the wicked night-life 
of that wickedest of seaports drifting 
stealthily or brazenly by in the spraw- 
ling street below. Across the street, 
the mysterious shadows of the wharves, 
the reek and menacing romance of the 
sea, the swaying masts and black hulls 
of the ships—muffled night noises of 
loading or unloading, men cursing or 
singing—odors of bouillabaisse, of 
frying—murmurs of the amorous 
couple at the candle-lit table next to 
mine—the delicious aroma from the 
tiny cup of coffee on the white table- 
cloth in front of me. 

Sordidness, mystery, romance. The 
sullen splash of black water, the strum 
of a guitar—and ceaseless movement in 
the street below. Chinamen, Malays, 
Negroes, Moors, amid a shifting riot 
of noisy talk, the reeling gait of 
drunken sailors and the strident, sharp 
laughter of light women. Then a clock 
somewhere striking one. Indeserib- 
ably somber and insouciant pictur- 
esqueness! And yet this is only the 
prelude to the real adventure—“‘Au 
dela de toutes les mers, il est un con- 
tinent; au bout de chaque voyage, il 
est un port ou un naufrage”—beyond 
all the seas, there is a continent; at 
the end of each voyage, a port or a 
shipwreck. The boat for Tunis had 
docked with the flood tide round the 
curve of the harbor, and would sail 
in the morning. 


The first glimpse of the African 
coast was from the deck in the early 
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dawn, with the tiny white houses of 
the little Mohammedan town of Sidi 
bou-Said on the tip of the cape on one 
side of the curving blue Gulf of Tunis, 
on the other, grim against the sky, the 
double peaks of the ancient Mountain 
of Sacrifice dedicated to Baal, where 
young girls were thrown into. the 
crater cach year to propitiate the god. 
Then as the steamer turned to enter 
the canal, the pale shimmer of the 
lagoon of el Bahira—the bare hills 
that once were Carthage—and— 
ahead, Tunis—T'unis, la Blanche- 
with its white houses and minarets, 
bathed in radiant, golden light. 

" Half a dozen turbaned Arab porters 
grasped our luggage almost before the 
steamer docked. Immediately every- 
thing arranged itself, as it always does 
in these countries. Carriages with 
canopies and white linen-covered seats 
were waiting. By the scattering of a 
few soldi the way was cleared for us, 
magically. The drive through the 
Arab city was like a gorgeously fan- 
tastic and utterly impossible dream. 
Arabs everywhere, in flowing burnous 
or embroidered gebba: gigantic and 
gloriously terrifying negroes in the 
most thrilling attire—saffron vests, 
crimson sashes, green or purple tur- 
bans, and shining, ebony faces—one 
felt certain that there was a scimitar 
concealed beneath the silken folds of 
those sashes! And the veiled women, 


swathed in white from head to foot, 
with black, masklike crépe veils drawn 
tight over their faces just below the 
eyes—their anklets clinking, and gay 
little spangled mules or wooden kab- 
kabs on their feet. 

Enchanting little cafés, the white 
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walls fantastically decorated, always 
crowded, and overflowing onto the side- 
walk with indolent and statuesque 
Arabs drinking coffee, smoking, or in- 
haling benzoin through long, colored 
tubes. Mosques with charming min- 
arets: miniature shops where the most 
lurid meats and entrails hung, swarm- 
ing with flies, and fanned languedly by 
the turbaned proprietor squatting be- 
hind them. 

A glimpse, as the carriage turned 
incredible corners, of narrower streets, 
and white houses with moucharabys 
discreetly closed, or perhaps one 
pushed open ever so little, and behind 
it a pair of velvet-dark eyes—imme- 
diately withdrawn. . . 

The cheerful chanting of a funeral 
procession, for which our carriage had 
to stop—the corpse wrapped in a 
brown-embroidered shroud, carried on 
an open bier, making me remember the 
remark of one of my friends that Tunis 
would be a pleasant place to die in, 
because the funerals were so cheerful. 
Delightful color everywhere, against 
the clear blue of the intense African 
sky and the dazzling white of the low 
buildings—color and light rising into 
the delicate beauty of a hundred 
slender minarets—pale yellow and 
green and blue! 

We ourselves indulged in tiny cups 
of sweetened coffee at an Arab café; 
then the Railroad Station, seething 
with fantastic figures. 

Arabs buying tickets, other Arabs 
squatting in rows on the floor, their 
yellow-slippered feet folded under them 
—immobile, silent, strange figures, 
their women, smothered in gaudy veils, 
huddled beside them. Arab porters 
arriving with every possible kind of 
luggage and merchandise on their 
backs, supported with ropes from their 
foreheads. Arab policemen in red 


fezzes, keeping the ticket line orderly 
—a colorful and extraordinarily quiet 
confusion. 
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Then at last, a stuffy little com- 
partment on the train, the hand lug- 
gage safely stowed over our heads 
—our sole companion in the compart- 
ment being a dignified old Marabout 
in a white, tasseled burnous, who car- 
ried a small prayer rug with him on 
the journey, upon which, discarding 
his red slippers, he knelt at intervals 
to pray, facing toward the East. 


IFFERENT _lands have their 
idiosyncrasies. In Bermuda the 
cocks crow all night. In North Africa 
the morning-glories stay open all the 
afternoon. They hang in blue clouds 
on the dead tree just where one enters 
Madame Santo’s garden, draping, too, 
the shelter of oleander leaves over the 
terrace by the door of the little house. 
On summer nights when we hang a 
romantic-looking lantern on a low limb 
of the tree and lie on matting spread 
on the long whitewashed Arab seat 
that runs along the inside of the high 
garden wall, the luxuriance of the still 
wide-awake morning-glories, and the 
swaying shadows of the strange trees 
make the garden seem like a tropical 
jungle—especially when the eyes of 
one of the cats gleam in the flickering 
light. 

Not that the garden is really tropi- 
cal, in the least. It is too near the 
great desert. All that grows in it 
must grow in sand. But the sand is 
covered with a thick, wild green carpet 
that in blossoming time is gay with 
great shaggy flowers—pale yellow, 
coral pink, and white. And the garden 
is close to the sea. On one side the 
little twisted trees on the dunes make 
a delicate green lace work through 
which one sees the blue Bay of Ham- 
mamet, and across the bay, the moun- 
tains silhouetted against the marvelous 
clearness of the African sky, where 
gorgeous sunsets flame and vanish, 
melting from Oriental magnificence of 
orange and purple into the sudden- 
ness of the southern night. 
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One of the old gates of 
Marrakech, the great city 
of southern Morocco. This 
is a beautiful sample of 


12th century Moorish art 


In Rabat. Interior of the 
Medersa or college where 
navigation was formerly 
taught. The Medersa was 
a ruin when the French 
came in 1912, and it is 
due to them that the 
debris was cleared away 
and the attractive garden 
planted. It encloses also 
a museum of native 


industries 
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On the north and the south are 
smoky tamarisk trees, and a prickly 
hedge of giant cactus, and on the east 
the high white wall that shuts out the 
ever-changing, vividly picturesque 
happenings of the street. One can see 
only the heads and humps of the 
camels as they pass, or the red fezzes 
and gay turbans of Arabs riding by 
on little donkeys. In the garden it is 
always peaceful, always quiet, always 
soothed by the soft sound of the sea. 
And, as if to rival the eccentric cocks 
of Bermuda and the morning-glories, 
in the midst of the garden is a riot 
of charming flowers—pink, vellow, 
cerise—that open only at twilight and 
close when the morning sun touches 
them! They call them “Beauties of 
the Night.” 

There are stiff century plants, and 
pomegranates, and a sad little pepper 
tree, and a bush with delicate leaves 
and a flare of yellow blossoms in the 
spring. The spring—and the iris! 
The iris that hides under the “Belles 
de Nuit” in summer, and in the early 
African spring turns the garden into 
a dream of green and purple loveliness. 
But the first thing that you would 
probably see, if you came through the 
blue door in the wall into the garden, 
would be several cats, and Fred}. 
Fredj, in bare feet and legs, his yel- 
low slippers just outside the door of 
the little kitchen, his striped turban 
wound tightly round his fez, doing 
everything with utter Oriental calm- 
ness—the cooking, the marketing, the 
housework, the gardening—the pro- 
longed bargaining with Arabs who 
come to the garden door with a part- 
ridge or a chicken or a rabbit to sell. 
With that same imperturbable calm- 
ness he will admit vou, opening the 
door of the little house noiselessly. 

Little African house of Madame 
Santo! What enchantment you hold 
in your three tiny rooms, with white- 
washed floors and walls and vaulted 








ceilings! How charming the quaintly 
painted Arab furniture, all gay with 
gold and bright colors—how pervasive 
the simplicity. . . How exactly right 
this note struck by the sympathetic 
sojourner in an alien land—how de- 
lightful this sense of quiet intimacy 
with surroundings that seem strange 
and silently mysterious. 

A derbuka, the native musical in- 
strument, hangs on the wall by the 
piano; the little rug under your feet 
is from the sacred city of Kairowan., 
On the divan is a Bedouin blanket— 
the kind worn by the women to pro- 
tect them from the cold—the cushions 
are of the gay embroidered linen which 
the women of Hammamet use for their 
sleeves. From the center of the vaulted 
ceiling in the next room hangs a green 
Mosque lamp, and in the corner a 
faded pink-and-gold-brocaded banner 
—a sacred one—(stolen, probably, 
and bought by Madame Santo one 
eventful day in the Souks of Tunis). 
Beyond, through the blue door of the 
bedroom there is a glimpse of an 
Arabian gold mirror over the dressing 
table, the silhouette of a clay water 
jar on the wide window ledge, straight 
curtains of Indian cotton—a gayly 
painted, low Arab table by the wide 
couch which serves for a bed. There 
are sandouks—painted chests in which 
the Arab women keep their clothes— 
and in an alcove matting and pillows 
on the floor to sit upon, for Madame 
Santo has many Arab guests. Only 
today two women have brought her a 
tiny scorpion, with instructions to cut 
it into a certain number of pieces, then 
to cook it and eat it, that it may bring 
her a certain good fortune—and no 
one knew when Fa-Fa came secretly 
and painted a blue Hand of Fathma 
on the outside of the garden wall, to 
keep away the Evil Eye. 

At four, you are always taken out 
under a shady tree in the garden, close 
to the dures where there is sure to be 
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In Fez. Ruined tombs of the 
sultans of the Merenide dynasty, 
whose reign was during the 14th 
century. Each succeeding dy- 
nasty in Morocco has destroyed 
what the previous one left them 
and built anew. Hence few 


buildings of note remain 


In Rabat. The “Souks” or 
bazars are always places of in- 
terest. This shows a stall in 
the carpet bazar which is a blaze 
of color from the variegated 
rugs and blankets hung about. 


and brilliant with shining brass 
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a breeze, and Fredj brings the tea 
things on a low yellow sofra, and 
Madame Santo herself makes the tea 
from the depths of a chaise-longue, 
and very likely three little Arab girls 
will call from over the wall to know 
if they may “come inside.” They love 
to come and sit in the sand close to 
our chairs and watch and listen, and 
perhaps receive presents of bits of 
colored ribbon or lace. And Dusia 
loves to get the derbuka from the wall 
of the studio, and play while all three 
sing Arab songs for us, their many 
huge silver earrings gleaming under 
the colored mharmas tied over their 
little heads, their small, brown feet and 
anklets tucked under them, the striped 
futah tied tightly round their waists, 
over the little homespun dresses. And 
Ferhuda, one of the cats, comes to 
rub herself gently along the edge of 
Madame _ Santo’s’ chair... and 
Madame Santo’s understanding eyes 
invite you to feel, and delight in, all 
this—which she herself loves so much. 

Always there is the sound of the sea 
enwrapping the garden—the “tideless 
sea” beyond the little twisted trees 
on the dunes, with its curving white 
beach where the colored fishing boats 
are hauled up close to the Kasba and 
the little Café of the Fishermen, while 
camels followed by little donkeys with 
Arabs on their backs, pass silently, 
close to the water’s edge where the 
sand is firm, and disappear through 
The Gate of The Kasba in the great 
wall. Perhaps it is the sense of these 
strange and exotic things that makes 
the little garden so intime, and the tea 
with Madame Santo so delightful. 
And if you linger after the sun has set 
behind the mauve-colored mountains, 
you will hear, coming faintly through 
the twilight, the voice of the muezzin 
from the blue-and-white minaret of the 
Mosque, giving the evening call to 
prayer—a thin thread of sound drift- 
ing in the still air—La Illa ella Allah 
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—(There is no God but God) It is 
the hour of prayer—benediction be 
upon you, O Mussulmen! .. . and 
the serenity of the East enwraps you 
—a sense of the beatitude of that 
serene knowledge that nothing is worth 
worrying about. ‘Time, space, and 
eternity drift on. Allah watches, 
There is water in the spring, there is 
fruit on the tree. There is the sun 
to warm one, or the shade where one 
may rest. There is life and there is 
death. What need for anxiety or 
haste, while Infinity lies about us? 


Finale 


HERE is a strange and con- 
pelling beauty in these North 
African lands, between the great 
Sahara desert and the sea . . . some- 
thing exotic and intriguing, that al- 
lures and fascinates, if you stay long 
enough to feel its seduction. A dream 
—a fantasy—an enchantment. As 
you walk through the magic of its 
moonlight—marvelous moonlight del- 
uging the warm, velvet darkness, mak- 
ing sharp blue shadows on the gleaming 
white of the walls of discreetly shut- 
tered houses—it has a mood and a 
meaning as piquant and pervasive and 
audacious in its subtle suggestion as 
though an artist had deliberately cre- 
ated it—elusive as a perfume per- 
fected to enthrall the senses—still 
holding the loveliness of the hour just 
past, when the African moon rose over 
the gray-green olive trees and the 
camels lying in the sand, a pale yellow 
disk in a fading mauve and gold 
a 
An hour ago there had been move- 
ment everywhere, amid the stillness. 
Arabs coming and going silently, 
camels returning from the fields, shep- 
herds in their hooded cloaks bringing 
in the flocks—but no sound, till, at 
sunset, the floating cry of the Muezzin 
from the minaret of the Mosque comes 
drifting through the luminous loveli- 
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ness of the twilight. It is the light, 
in these half-desert lands, that is the 
real enchantment—changing the land- 
scape as subtly as the face of a woman 
may change when it is touched by 
tenderness, Or passion, or peace. . . 
All is simplicity of contour. Little 
low white houses. The figure of a 
woman on a housetop spreading out 
strings of red peppers to dry. The 
massive Kasba, and the great Wall. 
The fig tree by the café. The olive 
trees on the dunes vanishing into the 
dusk. Fishing boats drawn up on the 
beach—a thousand floating, fragile 
colors on the sea. Swathed figures of 
Arabs moving with a lithe languor, or 
reposing in utter immobility. A slow- 
moving caravan from the Sahara with 
half a dozen camels, coming in for the 
night on its way to Tunis, and behind 
it a group of Bedouins, the man all in 
white, riding a donkey, the women on 
foot—all of them his wives, probably, 
unveiled and gay with jewelry, their 
splendid bronzed faces and bare legs 
aflower with tatooing, little naked 
brown babies strapped to their backs 
—a huge camel with superbly indif- 
ferent manners laden with their tents 
and cooking utensils in addition to 
bulging bales of charcoal. And then, 
in the fast-fading light, the veiled 
figure of a woman, passing quickly. . . 
Afterward, you realize that it was 
the evanescent, ever-changing mystery 
of the light that made the scene so 
extraordinarily entrancing—the shim- 
mer of hot sunlight on those fantastic, 
silent figures; the cool, sharp angle of 
a sudden shadow on the dazzling white- 
ness of a wall in which a group was 
resting ; the pale stillness of the opal- 
tinted twilight, through which the 
varied life of the village moved: the 
silvery splendor of the night. And 
yet you do not love this land as you 
love Italy, or the little rugged New 
England hills. It does not warm the 
heart. Even amid the glamour and 
entrancement of it, you wonder why. 
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It is because these people have sur- 
rendered to a great moral disillusion- 
ment—they do not, in the indolent. 
sensuous depths of their natures, be- 
lieve that effort is worth while. They 
are in the grip of that paralysis that 
creeps upon all who are content to 
drift and dream. In these Moham- 
medan countries there is no directed 
effort of mind or body—upon Allah 
rests the responsibility for all that is, 
and is to be. Life is an exaltation of 
sensuality, a refinement of indifference, 
a savage selfishness. There is a say- 
ing that an Arab loves first, himself— 
then his horse—then his gun—then 
his dog—and then his wife. 

A Mussulman’s only duty is to obey 
the words of Allah’s Prophet. He will 
tell you that there are three especial 
things that are permitted and ap- 
proved by his religion—they are 
Prayer, the Perfume of Flowers, and 
Women. Man is responsible for noth- 
ing, not even the results of his own 
actions, for “all things are the Will 
of God,” and all the actions of a man’s 
life are “written on his forehead.” And 
the woman must obey the man. Her 
destiny is of little account, the exist- 
ence of her soul doubtful. The Arab’s 
idea of Paradise is of celestial ladies 
more beautiful and alluring than those 
of this world. His women here do the 
work of his household, gratify his sen- 
suality, and bear him sons. The love 
of the Arab for his little son is his 
most appealing characteristic. He 
dresses his baby in costly silks and 
gold spangles, in anklets and ear- 
rings and gold and silver chains, and 
carries him about by the hour, full 
of pride and affection. Boy babies 
are taken everywhere—to the wed- 
dings, to the bazaars, to the cafés, 
carried pridefully on their father’s 
arm. A woman is not even permitted 
to go to the burial of her child. 

Life goes on in the little village as 
it did two thousand years ago, indif- 
ferent to telephones and automobiles, 
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A view of a portion of 
Tangier from the hills 
near the ancient citadel. 


Tangier and a narrow strip 
of country about it were 
internationalized in 1913 by 


agreement between Eng- 

land, France and Spain. It 

was a Phoenician trading 

station a thousand years be- 
fore Christ 


The city of Fez. Bab 
Mahrouk or the “Gate of 
the Burned,” so-called be- 
cause a rebel Berber chief- 
tain was there burned alive 
in 1204, the year of its con- 
struction. The southern 
wall of this city can be 

seen at the left 
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utterly untouched by European civil- 
ization. The occupation of the French 
makes little impression—the Arab con- 
siders the Christian his inferior, and 
tolerates him with mild curiosity and 
amusement, if he does not violently 
despise him. You feel that his friend- 
liness would not stand the fire of his 
fanaticism, were that once roused. 
.. He has no real need of the things 
the French have brought with them. 
There are swift runners to carry news 
—and a man may signal from the 
mountains with his burnous. Every- 
thing is known. He has little need 
even of the railroads, though he uses 
them with nonchalant indifference. 
His women, however, are rarely per- 
mitted to—they travel—no matter 
what the distance—by carriage, with 
the red curtains closely drawn, or on 
camelback under a silk canopy. 

He has still less need of the auto- 
mobile—are there not hundreds of 
bourricots (little donkeys) to carry 
him or his goods ?—patient, long-eared 
little creatures whose tiny trembling 
legs and open sores proclaim them 


overworked and underfed and mal-. 


treated with vicious cruelty. When 
there is need for haste there are fleet 
Arabian horses. When the need is 
endurance there are the camels who 
can complete prodigious journeys. 
The European may come, and bring 
lis inventions with him, but the Euro- 
pean will never know the Arab. These 
Arabs of Tunisia remain superior and 
indifferent to him and his inventions— 
a decadent, disintegrating race which 
only the white man may save. 

Of all the impressions, it is the sense 
of fatalism that persists—and_ per- 
haps the reason that this land en- 
snares our senses but does not touch 
our hearts is because even the country 
itself seems to express a deep disil- 
lusionment of spirit by its very iter- 
ation of sand and sky. Even the 
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“tideless sea” that separates it from 
the rest of the world reflects it in the 
effortless insistence of its waters 
which remain always the same, a land 
wrapped in fatalism and fanaticism 

and this very thing is its menace 
and seduction. Everyone will tell you 
that if you stay long enough you will 
not want to come back. 

I remember the words of a French 
officer with whom we talked one day on 
the train coming from Tunis: He was 
stationed at Bir-bou-Rekba, the next 
village to ours. “The first year one 
thinks always of France,” he said, “at 
Christmas and at New Year’s one 
wonders what they are doing—the 
family—in the familiar scenes at home, 
and one feels forlorn and far away. 
But after one has been here long 
enough, one has no desire to go back.” 
He gave a light shrug under the per- 
fectly fitting blue uniform, an upwar | 
movement of his gloved hands: “What 
does it matter?” “C'est la vie.” Then 
there was the remark of the Englisi 
girl with a war tragedy behind her: 
““Here—one has shut the door on the 
world . . . yet after only two years, I 
have no desire to go back—something 
in this country gets hold of you.” 
And I remember, too, the look in 
Madame Santo’s dark eyes as she said, 
“T am unfitted, now, to live anywhere 
else.” 

Drink deep, then, of the abiding 
spiritual calm of this Moslem world— 
draw a long breath of the soft wind 
that brings to vou the pungent, spicy 
odors of the desert: eat of the fig and 
the vine and the olive—take refresh- 
ment to your soul in the divine rest- 
fulness of the sun-filled silences, but, 
lest this fatality ensnare your free 
spirit, turn back gladly to the noise 
and the struggle and the futilities 
through which we of another world 
are working toward those better things 
for which our civilization strives. 
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TurkeyS 





HEN the East and West met 
W\ at Lausanne for the first time 
since the armistice of 1918, 
the most significant and remarkable 
fact observed was that the represen- 
tatives of Turkey presented a new 
spirit and a new attitude toward the 
world problems. They were the suc- 
cessors of the famous “sick man” of 
the Orient. But as an American cor- 
respondent put it in one of his mes- 
sages to his paper in New York: “We 
have long regarded every Turk as 
being sickly in mind and morals. It 
is hard to think of him as being any- 
thing else. Yet here he is at Lausanne, 
apparently a well man. Here he does 
not show himself ignorant, unintel- 
ligent, sluggish-minded ; he shows him- 
self surprisingly the opposite.” 

The reason why the Lausanne Con- 
ference lasted so long and did not 
reach any conclusion for months is 
that the Western delegates failed to 
understand the radical change that 
has occurred in Turkey. They 
thought that they were still dealing 
with officials of the old empire, whom 
they met at Paris in 1918. They did 
not take the trouble to learn that the 
old empire had gone forever and has 
been replaced by a modern state. 

That Turkey is passing through a 
radical revolution is evident from 
many facts. And under the leadership 
of Turkey the whole East is passing 
through the historical transition that 
66 





etting Her House 


By Mesmed Zekeria 


A Turkish Journalist in the United States Sees the Nationalist Government 
at Angora Rehabilitating the Country’s Life Through Social and 
Educational Reforms and Aid to the Peasants 
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Western Europe made centuries ago. 
Since 1845, Turkey had turned its 
eyes toward the West and has tried 
to modernize its institutions. Public 
school systems were adopted, radical 
reforms were made in the other form 
of social life, the army and the navy 
were modernized. But the monarchy 
and foreign interference prevented the 
real westernization of Turkey. Abdul- 
Hamid was interested in keeping the 
nation in the dark, in order to hold 
control over it; the foreign Powers, on 
the other hand, whose interests were 
in blind exploitation of Turkish eco- 
nomic resources, made strenuous 
efforts to keep the Turks backward. 
These two factors greatly handi- 
capped the Turks in their progress. 
Public education was limited to the 
privileged class, and to cities. The 
capitulations and the extra-territorial 
rights of foreigners put the Turks 
in a very weak and disadvantageous 
position in the face of foreign com- 
petition. 

But the contacts of the East with 
the West were daily increasing. West- 
ern ideas and cultures were constantly 
permeating the Turkish Empire. Na- 
tionalism and democracy were spread 
among all the nationalities in Turkey. 

The first result of Western influence 
on the East was shown in the over- 
throw of Abdul-Hamid and the declar- 
ation of a constitutional government 
in 1908. This was the first step toward 
larger westernization. 
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Then the World War, with the 
spread of liberal ideas and ideals, has 
greatly helped the Turks to realize 
their position. The armistice and the 
last Greco-Turkish war have taught 
the Turks the value of strong national- 
ism. The Nationalist movement in 
Turkey is the result of these events 
and the history behind them. This 
movement is not, therefore, superficial 
and transient, but rooted in the heart 
of every individual, even of the hum- 
blest villager. 

Now this nationalist movement has 
brought with it a radical change in all 
branches of social and political life in 
Turkey—a change that has broken 
traditional and historic ties, and has 
given a new spirit to the Turks and a 
new life to Turkey. 


Political Reforms 


HE first change, which has a revo- 

lutionary character, is the aboli- 
tion of the Sultanate and the election 
of the Caliphate. The Sultan was a 
monarch, while as Caliph at the same 
time he had spiritual authority as 
well as temporal power. The unifica- 
tion of these two powers in the person 
of the Turkish ruler gave a religious 
character to the Turkish State. The 
Sultan was not only the ruler of 
Turkey, but also the defender of the 
Faith of Islam. New Turkey, abolish- 
ing the Sultanate and reducing the 
authority of the Caliph to spiritual 
matters, has accomplished two results 
at one stroke. She has ended the tra- 
ditional monarchism of the East and 
saved the State from control by the 
Church. Thus she has modernized the 
State. 

At the same time the Turkish Na- 
tional Assembly went further, declared 
national sovereignty, and established 
a new form democracy. In this new 
form the sovereignty belongs to the 
Great National Assembly, members of 


which are elected once every three 
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years. It has legislative as well as 
executive power. It is the only su- 
preme authority in the country. It is 
the Assembly that ratifies all treaties 
with foreign nations; it is the Assem- 
bly that declares war and negotiates 
peace. The Turkish delegates who 
participated in the Lausanne confer- 
ence were not appointed by the govern- 
ment, as was the with other 
countries; they were elected directly 
by the National assembly. And in 
contrast with the other delegates, who 


case 


_had authority to speak on behalf of 


their governments, the Turkish dele- 
gates had to consult the Great Na- 
tional Assembly before giving any 
decision. 

The executive authority of the 
National Assembly is wielded by a 
Council of Commissars, who are elected 
from among the members of the As- 
sembly. Unlike most other govern- 
ments, the National Assembly retains 
its control over its individual Minis- 
ters, holding in its hands the real 
direction of affairs. In no other coun- 
try does the Parliament retain such 
complete control as does the Great 
National Assembly of Turkey. This 
is a new experiment in democracy, the 
models for which were taken from the 
constitutions of Switzerland and the 
United States, but modified to meet 
the particular needs of ‘Turkey. 


Religious Reforms 


HE modernization of the form of 

government, and the separation of 
Church and state had its effect upon 
other aspects of life. The spirit of 
nationalism forced the new leaders of 
the Turkish nation to modernize other 
institutions. And the first reform has 
been in religion. The Turkish Na- 
tionalists have undertaken to nation- 
alize the world of Islam. With this 
purpose in view the Great National 
Assembly has elected two committees ; 
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New Turkey is neglecting no one in its system of education. The women particularly, are 
being given opportunities which were undreamed of a few years ago. Halidé Hanum, the 
Minister of Education, is sponsoring a movement for equal suffrage 
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The president of the Turkish 
feminist and 
He has been 


University is a 
a very strong one. 
instrumental in bringing about 
the matriculation of the women 
students in the University. in- 
sisting that 
privileges with the men in all 


they have equal 


the departments, and he has 
especially promoted their work 
department ot 


in the medical 


the University 


Mustapha Kemal Pasha also 
favors the emancipation of 
Turkish 


out recently that the work of 


women. He _ pointed 
the nation could only be per- 
fected if Turkish women joined 
equally with men in educating 
active 


themselves and taking 


places side by side with the men 











the first to study, investigate, and 
publish the reforms to be made in 
Mohammedanism in order to adapt it 
to modern scientific and national 
needs ; and the second, to study events 
affecting Islam and the Islamic world 
and to publish the result of its inves- 
tigation in order to keep Islam in con- 
tact with current scientific, social and 
political movements. 

The first step that has been made 
in the way of reforming religion is 
the translation of the Koran into 
Turkish, and the use of the native 
language in the prayers. The trans- 
lation of the Koran into any other 
language was and still is considered 
a sacrilege. All the Islamic com 
munities use the Koran without know- 
ing its meaning. In prayers the verses 
of the Koran are recited in Arabic, not 
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President of the Turkish University 


in the native languages. It is, there 
fore, an epoch-making reform to have 
a translation in the native language. 

The effect of this will be the trans- 
lation of the Koran into other lan 
guages of the Islamic communities. 
‘This is a radical step toward the na- 
tionalization of Islam, a change which 
will affect all the Moslem world. 

Other reforms are under discussion 
in the Great National Assembly, such 
as the abolition of religious courts, 
which dealt with matters relating to 
divorce, marriage, inheritance, family 
disputes, and the like, and the trans- 
ference of their work to the civic 
‘ourts ; the improvements of social con- 
There is 
even a movement headed by Halidé 
Hanum, the well-known Turkish fem- 


ditions of women, and so on. 


inist, and Minister of Education in the 
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HALIDE HANUM 


Well-known Turkish feminist, and Minister of Educa- 


tion in 


Nationalist government, for equal Suf- 
frage for Turkish women. 


f hee Turkish Nationalists have 
established a new economic policy. 
The principle of this new policy 1s 
laid down by Mustapha Kemal him- 
self in this formula: The Turkish 
peasant is the real sovereign of the 
country. 

Turkey is essentially an argricul- 
tural country. The backbone of the 
nation is the Turkish peasant, who 
produces, fights, and dies for the coun- 
try. The old imperialistic régime ex- 
ploited him to the utmost degree, but 
did nothing to pay for his services. 
The Turkish peasants were the most 


the Nationalist Government 


neglected clement in the coun- 
try. The government never 
paid them any attention. It 
did not provide them with 
schools, did not improve eco- 
nomic and health conditions, 
which are most deplorable and 
most miserable. 

Now the Nationalist govern- 
ment has gone to the extreme, 
and has turned all its atten- 
tion to the peasants. First 
of all it concentrated all its 
efforts on the economic wel- 
fare of the peasantry. It be- 
gan to open village banks, 
similar to the German village 
banking institutions. It in- 
creased the authority and the 
number of the already existing 
agricultural banks, to open 
credits and to distribute seeds 
to peasants. It started, on 
the other hand, to open co- 
operative banks and other 
cooperative institutions, 
throughout the country. A 
huge national Importation and 
Exportation Association has 
been established with the pur- 
pose of helping the producers 
to keep in touch with local and 
foreign markets. 

The most important of all these 
measures taken in the economic field 
was the economic congress held in 
Smyrna in February. Five thousand 
delegates came from the different 
parts of Asia Minor, got together for 
the first time and discussed the eco- 
nomic policy of the government and 
the needs of the country. The con- 
gress was opened by a_ remarkable 
speech of Mustapha Kemal, who dis- 
cussed the policy to be followed by 
the government for the protection of 
local industries and the economic wel- 
fare of the nation. Among the topics 
discussed were a protective tariff sys- 
tem, investment conditions for foreign 
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capital, the raising of customs duties 
and levying of new taxes. This eco- 
nomic congress has opened a new era 
in the economic life of Turkey. 


HE most important of all, how- 

ever, is the new spirit which ani- 
mates the Nationalist leaders—a spirit 
which has made the Turks self-asser- 
tive and self-confident. The strong 
nationalistic movement, spreading all 
through the Asiatic nations, has taken 
a stronger character in Turkey. It 
is not an aggressive movement; it is 
defensive. It is not an imperialistic 
movement ; it is an idealistic movement. 
It marks a turning point in the history 
of the Near East. It is a nationalistic 
movement for independence, which 
takes all interferences into its national 
affairs as an offence. 

The attitude of the Turkish dele- 
gates at Lausanne has shown this. 
They were very jealous about national 
sovereignty. They made concessions 
in regard to the frontier of Thrace, 
the Hgean Islands, the Straits, Con- 
stantinople, the Turkish army and 
navy, minorities, exchange of popula- 
tion, and other cognate subjects, but 
they opposed the proposals of the Al- 
lies in regard to the creation of sub- 
stitutes for the old judicial capitula- 
tions, and the financial and economic 
clauses in the draft treaty. The Al- 
lies wished to substitute for the old 
capitulation new ones binding the 
hands of the Turks in judicial and 
financial matters. That constituted 
an interference with the national 
sovereignty of the new Turkey. 

The same spirit may be remarked 
in the public declarations of Mustapha 


Kemal or of the other Nationalist 
leaders. This tendency is seen even jp 
recent Turkish literature. Turkish 
poets and novelists are expressing the 
same feeling and the same spirit. 

This revolution in the Near East 
is the beginning of a greater revolu- 
tion in Asia. ‘Turkey is a bridge be- 
tween the West and the East. And 
since she plays a leading réle among 
the Mohammedans, and particularly 
among the Asiatic Nations, the events 
that have occurred in Turkey have 
their repercussion upon other coun- 
tries, 

It is common knowledge today that 
the success of the Turkish nationalist 
movement has created a sympathetic 
reaction all through the Islamic world. 
All the oppressed, backward nations of 
Asia have turned their eyes toward 
Angora. Mustapha Kemal is regarded 
as a hero who will ultimately deliver 
the Islamic nations from the yoke of 
Western imperialism. Angora is the 
new Mecca, around which the hopes of 
other victims of imperialism are cen- 
tered. They are sending their repre- 
sentatives to Angora to ask the help 
of the Turks in their fight against 
Europe. Besides the representatives 
of other Asiatic nations, India and 
Egypt also have sent their delegates 
to Angora, to express their sympathy 
with the Turkish Nationalists and 
solicit the help of the Turks in their 
own cause. 

In brief, the Nationalist movement 
in Turkey has restored her prestige 
and created a new factor in the Near 
East which must be taken seriously 
into consideration. 





Readers interested in further discussion on Turkish problems will find the following refer 


ences helpful: Gaulis, Berth George, “Angora, Constantinople, Londre.” 
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The Concert 


By Luisa Saracini-Belfort 


From the German by Laura Sanford Hoffman 


Countess Luisa Saracini von Belfort Was Born in 1880 at Trient in South Tyrol. She Was 
Educated in Vienna Where Her Father was Attached to the Imperial Household. 
Besides Two Novels, She Has Contributed to Many Newspapers and 
Magazines. She is at Present at Work on a Long Novel 
Dealing With Life in Vienna Before the War. 


N intense longing came over her 
A that evening and, taking up 
her violin, she drew the bow 
across its strings with her old mas- 
tery, now light and elfishly, now deep 
and poignantly, at once grave and 
gay. 

It was one of those moments when 
art is not alone aspiration but at- 
tainment, like a fervent prayer which 
brings the heart both solace and ful- 
fillment. She was inspired beyond the 
humility she so often felt in the pres- 
ence of a masterpiece and from her 
violin her pulsing fingers wrung the 
music of divine wings beating: 
Beethoven. She stopped at last, ex- 
hausted, put the instrument carefully 
into its case and looked dreamily 
about her. The white-painted furni- 
ture stood, cool and unmoved, in the 
accustomed places—the bed, turned 
down, warned the hour. Was it then 
so late? 

She stepped out on her little bal- 
cony which looked out on the garden 
of the sanitarium and was separated 
from its neighbors on either side by 
wooden partitions. 

A clump of trees this side of the 
lawn swayed ponderously; dark, 
mystic was the blurred outline of the 
flowering shrubs. An electric light 
burned in the entrance below, throwing 
shadows upon the graveled walks and 
benches. It could not be eleven 
o'clock, yet, for at that hour the lights 
were turned off. 





It was absolutely quiet beyond the 
partition to one side. No coughing, 
no complaining of the food or the 
weather, no creaking footsteps— 
silence. Not even a light in the 
rooms. 

Suddenly a glass door opened with 
a crash. Some one came out on the 
balcony to the right, slowly, clumsily, 
groping. A figure leaned far over 
the rail. Roxane saw in the darkness 
the glimmer of a cigarette and two 
hands shielding a burning match. She 
moved involuntarily. 

The head turned sharply toward 
her. “Who are you?” she heard. 

“You can find that out to-morrow 
at the office or in the register,” she 
answered coldly. 

“T can’t read. I am blind,” came 
the reply. “And when I take the 
liberty of asking you who you are, it 
is not your name I want to know— 
that is a matter of indifference to me 
—but your voice, whether it goes with 
your playing, if it completes the magic 
circle. A whole world lies in your in- 
terpretation of Beethoven; you have 
the rare divine spark which one feels 
without being able to explain. I came 
only this evening. Your music has 
done me good.” 

“Thank you,” said Roxane. 

“Yes, you have the voice that I 
expected,” said the man on the other 
side of the wall. “My ears are my 
eyes; they are all-perceptive. What 
is meaningless to others is revelation 
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to me. You would not believe how 
voices can bring disenchantment.” 

“T know,” put in Roxane. 

“You have no right tg know that,” 
he flared out. “You can gauge the 
picture with your eyes and I cannot. 
I cannot see the friendly smile, or the 
light of a glance or a turn of the 
lips. I hear only the spoken word. 
If your voice offended my ear I would 











not be able to exchange a single 
syllable with you.” 
“T can’t see you either—only hear 


you. It is dark, pitch dark; they have 


put out the lights down below. 
eleven o’clock.” 

“So late! My man will be waiting 
for me. My life is without time or 
space,” she heard him say. “I never 
know what hour it is nor where I am: 


It is 


whether in a wood or a meadow, a 
hut or a palace. Values are befogged. 
None stand out distinct either to at- 
tract or to repel. It is like the never- 
ending sameness of eternity. Only 
sounds open the gates. They are life 
to me. Please play soon again—play 
often—keep on playing.” 
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“Yes, yes, certainly,” Roxane as- 
sured him. Then softly, “the others 
are asleep—not so loud.” 

“The others! Ten hours of dark- 
ness during which they can sleep as 
soundly as they please—then the 
blessed day. They should have con- 
sideration for me; not I for them.” 

“The light can come to you, too.” 

“No commiserating lies, please, once 
and for all. They arouse my sus- 
picion immediately. They make me 
feel small, childish, lonely. Those with 
eyes can be deceived, but not the 
blind.” 

“Truth generally hurts him who 
utters it more than him who hears,” 
ventured Roxane. 

“Perhaps! We are all entangled 
in lies! And if we tear off the net, 
pieces of ourselves come away with it. 
But it is late, as you suggested. Can 
I get back to my room without bump- 
ing into anything?” 

“T’ll come over and help you in.” 

“No, thanks—no dependence!” 

“All right. To your right, the 
wooden partition,” explained Roxane, 
“about two yards long—then at the 
end the glass door.” 

“Thanks—good night.” 

She heard him grope his way into 
the room. Then all was still. The 
sky arching overhead seemed over- 
poweringly distant and dark in spite 
of the friendly twinkling of the stars. 
Roxane, shivering, hunched _ her 
shoulders together, which brought out 
more strongly the distorted line of her 
back under her thin white blouse. Her 
fine, pale face with the darkly glowing 
eyes and the sensitive lips seemed op- 
pressed by the weight of her crooked 
spine. Her delicate body was twisted, 
the chest contracted, and the long, 
thin arms hung unevenly at her sides. 
Pallor lay on her cheeks, unutterable 
weariness about the corners of her 
mouth. 

There was much complaining among 
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the patients next morning that Miss 
Roxane had played her violin until 
far into the night and had disturbed 
their sleep. The doctor, who loved to 
hear her when he walked in the garden 
in the evening, was _ nevertheless 
obliged to rule that she could play 
only until nine o’clock. 

The long table in the dining-room 
was filled at midday by patients of 
various callings, classes, and nation- 
alities, united by their common ail- 
ments, divided by petty jealousies, or 
at least indifference. The doctor sat 
at the head of the table. Conciliatory, 
polished, adroit, half business man, 
half society man, he was always 
quietly imposing his will, encouraging 
some, reproaching others. The blind 
man caused no little stir when he came 
into the room on the arm of his 
servant and took his place at one of 
the side tables. Every eye was on 
him, to see how he ate, how he handled 
his knife and fork, if he spilled things. 
But all went smoothly ; the newcomer’s 
table manners were irreproachable, 
which was more than could be said 
for most of the others. Roxane did 
not look at him; she felt as if every 
glance must hurt him. His stern face 
belied any appeal which his utter un- 
consciousness made. It was a re- 
markable face, hard, deeply lined, 
austere, with burnt-out eyes behind 
the dark glasses and sensitive nerves 
about the nose and mouth. It was a 
face stamped with desolation. 

Roxane went directly to her room 
after the meal, but the heat drove her 
to the balcony. There were dark 
clouds in the sky; a few drops of rain 
began to fall. The garden where the 
patients congregated in the afternoon 
for gossip was soon emptied. 

On a bench by the flowering shrubs 
sat the blind man alone. The blos- 
soms, all unseen, nodded at him with 
every gust of wind. The rain in- 
creased. He turned helplessly, reach- 
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ing out a hand toward the rain-laden, 
budding twigs. 

Roxane hurried below, but by the 
time she reached the bench he had 
disappeared, guided to shelter by his 
man. She felt something like disap- 
pointment, even annoyance. 

In the evening she took out her 
violin and played again—played 
things that had permeated her soul, 
that had become a part of her being 
—not music she had struggled to mas- 
ter. It was a disclosure of the inner- 
most recesses of a sanctuary. Why 
she did it she herself did not know. 
She stopped playing earlier than 
usual and went out on the balcony. A 
soft breeze was blowing; the treetops 
stirred; she listened—no other sound. 
There was apparently no one on the 
next balcony. There was not even the 
faint, penetrating odor of cigarette 
smoke which had blown across to her 
yesterday. She smelled only moist 
earth. There was no figure bending 
over the rail, no flaring of a match. 
She was again disappointed as she 
had been when she hurried down to 
the garden. 

Another day came with its baths, 
hours for rest, and customary con- 
versation. Roxane was surprised to 
see the blind man come into the dining- 
room alone and find his place at the 
table. He got back to his room, too, 
without any help, groping cautiously. 

When it was dark, Roxane played 
again; this time a staccato, dainty, 
provocative, defiant, like the caperings 
of a spoiled child. Then she seated 
herself on the balcony. 

“Play some more,” she heard the 
blind man say from the other side. 

“T don’t feel like it today,” she said, 
getting up. She went to the rail and 
leaned over; he followed suit, his head 
almost touching hers. 

“You’re nervous today,” he as- 
serted coolly. 

“How do you know that?” 





“Your voice. It trembles. It breaks 
off.” 

She had come there on account of 
her nerves, she explained. She had 
overworked and had not been able to 
sleep a night without veronal. But 
she said nothing of her irksome life at 
home; a middle-class existence, hedged 
about with makeshifts, petty econ- 
omies, and waste of energy. First the 
responsibility of the house, then the 
crowded music lessons which had to be 
adapted to the varying talents and 
peculiarities of the class, making the 
most of every moment, hurrying 
through the streets with a heavy 
music-roll under her arm, in wind and 
rain, cold and fog. 

“IT understand. Overwork,” he 
said. “It comes quite suddenly to 
temperamental people.” He had often 
had to have a complete overhauling 
like a run-down machine; this time, 
however, it was a case of internal 
hemorrhage, the martyrdom of in- 
action. He told her of the effort it 
cost him to adapt himself to new sur- 
roundings, how he wished to master 
circumstances and become entirely in- 
dependent, how he had worn himself 
out the day before exploring the house 
so that he might find his way about 
it alone. “Independence demands all 
one’s strength,” he added. 

He grew angry when Roxane 
pointed out to him that he kept a 
man: “Dependence—always depend- 
ence.” Didn’t she understand how 
one could hate those upon whom one 
had to lean? Not that he hated his 
faithful John, really—only now and 
then when the chains galled too deeply. 
He told her the story of the old 
servant’s devotion to the blind master 
who had saved his life in the war. The 
man had lost his spade with which to 
dig himself shelter from the enemy’s 
fire. It was a hot fight and murderous 
hour. He lay exposed to the bullets 
which whistled all around him. The 
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master, his officer, helped him to cover 
and two hours later, blinded by 
shrapnel and fainting with pain, that 
officer first came to know the soldier’s 
care. Since that time, through thick 
and thin, when everything had been 
swept away from him, the man had 
devoted himself entirely to his officer 
with the simplicity of a primitive 
nature which considers no payment 
too great for his debt. 

“So different from us,” said the 
blind man. “We hold life more 
cheaply and are not grateful for it. 
For us it is the content which counts, 
not life itself. Death is not so dis- 
astrous as a bungled life. Are you 
afraid of rattling the skeleton?” he 
asked her. 

“No.” 

“That ‘no’ was sad, as sad as many 
of your words. Why so depressed?” 

“Because it would be so nice to be 
happy once,” she said hesitatingly. 

“Your art!” 

“Yes, my art, of course —— 

“And outside of that?” he asked 
quietly with the impartiality of a 
father confessor. 

“Outside of that?” she asked on 
her part. Did he not know she was 
deformed? Had no one told him? 
She looked at him sharply. She could 
see his face in the darkness. 

“What more do you expect of life?” 
she heard him ask. 

“Nothing.” 

“Premature resignation? That’s 
too bad!” he continued. “According 
to your voice you are young. Was 
the woman in you never happy?” 

“Never.” 

“And you must be beautiful,” she 
heard him say. She winced. 

“I ask no questions,” he went on. 
“That is a habit I acquired soon after 
my blindness. You never get the 
truth from minds and imaginations 
which are cluttered with false ideas 
and wrong conceptions. Perhaps you 
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could unfold a bit of the world to me. 
I believe your eyes look sanely on 
things and people. I hear trees 
rustling—are the leaves green yet?” 

So she described the park to him, 
the sky, the line of the mountains, and 
he listened so intently, with his face 
turned toward her, that it seemed as 
though he must see her. 

To avoid his steady gaze she leaned 
forward, and it made her seem smaller 
and more bent. “You must be beau- 
tiful—as beautiful as your voice,” he 
continued. “I see your glowing eyes, 
the sympathy in them as deep as in 
your playing. It isn’t possible that 
you have a pug nose? There is some- 
thing classic about your face—not 
conventionally classic, for it is ani- 
mated as well. That is how I imagine 
you. Have I hit anywhere near the 
mark?” 

“Not quite,” came her strained 
reply. “But at least I haven’t a pug 
nose.” 

“Heaven be praised! 
noses.” 

She laughed constrainedly, and he, 
getting up, bade her good-night. 

Roxane remained alone, bewildered. 
It was unbelievable that she had re- 
vealed the loneliness of her soul to a 
mere stranger. To be sure, his sight- 
less gaze inspired confidence, without 
the disconcerting element of the seeing 
eye. One talked to him as one would 
to oneself in the dark, unmoved, with- 
out fear of judgment. He heard what 
others gave no heed to, the voice, and 
from that pieced together impressions, 
sensed qualities which average per- 
ceptions missed. And it seemed to her 
suddenly as if the world had opened 
afresh, as if she saw everything more 
clearly and truly, as if her riches were 
so great that she must be prodigal of 
her abundance so that she could bring 
light, color, form, new life to the blind 
eyes. 

She began to undress slowly. Her 
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glance fell on the mirror. Surely he 
was right. There was a glow in her 
eye, yearning on the lips so tightly 
drawn together: they parted slowly as 
in a prayer of thanksgiving. She 
raised her eyes like one exalted and 
turned her glance away from her 
crippled body. . . 


II 


HE doctor was in a quarrel- 

some mood. His loud voice could 
be heard ringing from floor to 
floor, through doors and _ corri- 
dors so that everybody in the house 
knew that the doctor’s visiting hour 
was at hand. He was quarrelsome 
because that was a part of his policy 
and, incidentally, an excellent method 
of asserting his authority. He 
knocked on doors and burst in with- 
out waiting for a reply, spreading 
consternation by his surprising be- 
havior, voluble, oppressively jovial, 
never embarrassed. As he stormed 
into Roxane’s room he got the medical 
part over very quickly, for there was 
little to be done for her poor, deformed 
body. Then he asked if she would give 
a concert for the benefit of the war- 
blinded. 

She declared herself willing, but 
suggested timidly that it might be 
painful for her blind neighbor. 

“Certainly not,” said the doctor. 
He was a rich man and a sensible one, 
independent and objective enough to 
take things as they were. His lack 
of curiosity was astonishing. The 
doctor complained that he never asked 
him any questions nor showed the 
faintest interest in people and things 
around him. 

“That is only fear that he may get 
wrong impressions,” said Roxane. 

“An exaggerated idea, my dear girl. 
Sometimes it’s just as well to visualize 
the world in your own way, but I 
think,” went on the doctor lowering 
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his voice, “that the poor fellow is a 
burden to himself. He neglects his 
health, sleeps when he should be up, 
and is awake when he should be sleep- 
ing. He smokes like a furnace. Now 
I’m going to read him the Riot Act.” 

Roxane heard again the sharp 
knock on the neighboring door, the 
doctor’s penetrating voice as he went 
in. Terror came upon her—stark, 
choking terror. The doctor could 
betray her secret with a word. She 
listened breathlessly but could not 
make out the words. She clenched her 
hands until the nails dug her flesh and, 
stifling her sobs, flung herself on the 
bed, utterly spent. She could not 
bring herself to go out on the balcony 
that evening, although she longed to 
see him. 

It was two days before she plucked 
up her courage. The blind man was 
on his side of the partition and as 
soon as he heard Roxane’s step and 
the scraping of the chair on the next 
balcony, he leaned forward and called 
her by name. 

“You’ve been avoiding me,” she 
heard him say. “I have missed you.” 

Roxane excused herself on grounds 
of preparation for the concert. “I’ve 
missed you, too,” she added. 

“Yes, there are kindred souls,” he 
mused. “Then come old associations 
to combat the new ideal; familiar re- 
lationships challenge the unknown.” 

The blood came into her cheeks. 
Oh yes, there were kindred souls. 

“How your voice trembles,” said 
he softly. Then he began for the first 
time to speak of himself, of his youth 
spent in a small garrison town where 
he stifled for want of sympathetic 
companionship. He told her of the 
endless, lonely winter evenings in 
Galicia, of days through which life 
ran along as monotonously as the 
sands through an hourglass — then 
the inheritance of a rich uncle’s for- 
tune which opened up boundless pos- 
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sibilities of life, and then the war which 
had ended everything for him. 

“Don’t despair,” Roxane _inter- 
rupted. 

“Forgive me, but that is a plati- 
tude,” he said harshly. “Now I’m 
waiting for you to advise me to 
marry.” 

“Why not?” she asked hesitatingly. 

“T’o impose my miseries on another, 
to become at once tyrant and slave, 
to fetter a woman with my blindness 
and give her the chain to lead me by?” 

“Is not love a self-imposed fetter 
and its tyranny our greatest need?” 

“You are somewhat romantic and 


very high-minded, dear Miss Roxane.. 


As a matter of fact, women are not 
honest with husbands who are not their 
equals. The attractive woman gains 
a sense of superiority ; the homely and 
uninteresting mean as little to him as 
they do to another. The standard re- 
quired by marriage with a blind man 
is set too high to be held to during an 
entire lifetime. It is too much to de- 
mand of a woman.” 

An inward sense of helplessness 
came over Roxane. He had just said 
that homely women were no more at- 
tractive to a blind man than to any 
other, and yet his whole tone showed 
that she already meant something to 
him. She was homely, misshapen, only 
he did not know it. Was it possible 
that he might never know? Was it 
possible? Fervently she prayed for 
that. She knew that she was reck- 
less in her happiness and that pitfalls 
yawned on every side. Her reason 
drew her back; her new life urged her 
forward. She went on. 


III 


ITH tender hands the present 
heals the wounds of the past. 
The blind man had a more tran- 
quil expression. Things which had 
once eccupied so large a place in 
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his mind faded away. In the days 
when the sun shone for him, many a 
woman had leaned toward him. He 
thought of one, pale and _ yellow- 
haired, fresh as a spring morning 
after a shower, with a crystal-clear 
voice and flowerlike youth; there was 
another of imperious, blinding beauty, 
capricious, sensual; and still another, 
wrapt in her dreams, seeking beauty, 
slim and tender and shy. But no mat- 
ter how much their images now 
stormed the citadel of his memory, 
gradually they paled before a new 
brightness, for none had ever been 
to him what Roxane had become: 
beloved haven of refuge. He could no 
longer deny the feeling in his heart. 
A passionate desire to see took pos- 
session of him, taunting him with pic- 
tures such as no human eye had ever 
seen. He _ reveled in_ landscapes 
glowing with pale, mauve lights, shot 
with soft rose shadows. Exotic 
flowers bloomed in glistening splendor ; 
floating mists formed themselves into 
unearthly, beautiful shapes of women. 
He longed to tell Roxane about it. 
Often they sat together in silence. 
He was possessed by her presence and 
yearned for her who was so near him 
and yet so far away. If he could only 
see her, be granted just one glimpse 
of her, so that they might not be 
divided by eternal darkness, with her 
form and features only guessed at. 
When she described things to him, 
making vivid what her clever eyes saw, 
he would interrupt her suddenly with 
a trivial word which betrayed his 
agitation. It was she who struggled 
and suffered most. She was a thief, 
taking golden hours by stealth and 
cunning because he was blind. Some- 
thing of her integrity was gone. She 
had put off telling him the truth for 
so long that, bewitched by a spell of 
her own casting, she no longer even 
thought of it. 
The concert was to take place on 
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Corpus Christi day. The hall of the 
sanitarium held three hundred people, 
but when the patients applied to the 
doorkeeper for tickets, they were told 
that the house had been bought up by 
a stranger early in the morning. This 
caused a sensation. The entire sani- 
tarium broke into conjecture, legends, 
fairy tales. They teased Roxane 
about an unknown admirer, but 
thought it nevertheless outrageous. 
The blind man sat at his table at 
lunch alone as usual. Roxane, more 
uneasy than pleased, suspected him of 
having played some part in the mys- 
terious disappearance of the tickets. 
She looked over at him shyly, fearfully, 
as if she felt that the parting of the 
ways, the hour for the truth had come. 
The odor of flowers came to her as she 
entered her room. A big basket of 
roses lay before her. Tremulously 
she bent over it burying her face in 
the lovely blossoms and _ holding 
them close, knowing it for the 






supreme moment of her life. ~- 
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opened the door hesi- 
tantly and felt his way in. 
She gave a little cry and 
saw him reach for a rose and turn 
it between his fingers. 

“My homage for today’s concert,” 
he said, thereby waiving her thanks. 
“My concert. For you are not going 
to play for anyone else; only for me. 
My servant got a man to buy up all 
the tickets. You will not be stared at 
by the multitude, not be weighed 
and judged by strangers; only by 


me, by me who have no eyes to see you, 
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but sees you because he longs for 
you.” 

Roxane, trembling, took his hand 
to lead him to the sofa, but he, mis- 
taking her gesture, drew her to him. 
With searching hands that stood in 
lieu of eyes to him, he smoothed her 
hair, put his arm around her shoulders 
—and let them fall suddenly limp, mo- 
tionless, deathlike. 

Like a beaten, wounded animal, 
Roxane crept to the other end of the 
room. The silence built up an in- 
. surmountable wall between 


| them. 
“I’m going away tomor- 


row,” came from her quiver- 


ing lips at last. 


















/ “Really? Tomor- 
, row?” he asked ab- 
sently. She hoped that he would 
get up and go. He stayed on, how- 
ever, from sheer inertia, as if he had 

















something more to say ; but not a word 
came. 

Slowly and coolly it fell from his 
lips at last that she owed him a con- 
cert. 

“Qh, you’ve heard me often enough,” 
she blurted out. 

He was silent. Always the past 
spoiling the present. They were both 
breathing hard, as if smothering. It 
was unbearable. 

He got up heavily. “Good-by,” he 
said curtly. 

“Good-by,” she was just able to 
sav as she went with him to the door. 

She was alone at last. The fra- 
grance of the roses filled the room. 
Roxane groped in the drawer of the 
night table and took out the box of 
veronal powders. There were enough 
to prolong her night’s sleep into an 
everlasting one. She held them in 
her hand for a long time and then let 
them fall. 

She remained standing, motionless. 
The evening shadows lengthened in her 
room. A soft breeze stirred the cur- 
tains and fanned the white-tinted 
walls. She shuddered. Wearily, 
almost malevolently, she looked at her 
violin, the weaver of the magic spell 
now broken. “On with the struggle! 
Back to solitude!” chirped a sparrow 
on her windowsill. 

Was it self-defense, despair, or 
courage, that made her take up her 
violin? She herself did not know, but 
swept away by an overmastering need, 
she was borne into the Beethoven 
Adagio chosen for the concert. The 
violin sobbed, pleaded, cried out upon 
the anguish of humanity, its sub- 
limity, its devotion. Roxane’s soul 
tore itself free of human suffering and 
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soared to spaces of boundless beauty. 
Suddenly her weak, tortured body 


failed her. The fever in her blood 
drove her out on the balcony. But 
bitter memories were there, pain that 
was not to be borne. O God! she 
must get away. 

She heard the rattle of the glass 
door leading from the blind man’s 
room, his step on the other side of 
the partition. 

“Roxane.” 

She did not answer, did not move. 

“Roxane,” came again, unspeak- 
ably tender, almost timid. 

He came nearer, bending over the 
rail. She saw his head, the face with 
the empty eyes and the twitching lips. 
She was rooted to the floor and made 
no step forward. 

“T know you’re here,” he insisted. 

His tone of command broke her 
down. 

“Yes, I’m here,” she whispered 
almost inaudibly. 

Then a smile came to his face; his 
stern mouth relaxed. 

“Roxane,” he began again, “you 
said just now when we parted that 
I had heard enough of your music.” 
He stopped, struggling with deep 
emotion. “I say, ‘No.’ If you knew 
how wretched I was just now when 
you played Beethoven. That was not 
playing: that was your voice speak- 
ing to my soul. Roxane, please stay. 
You should never have shown me the 
wealth of your kingdom: I am so poor 
without you,” he whispered. 

She did not answer, but her 
trembling hand sought his. Silently 
the two remained standing where they 
had first spoken. 








A Children’s Crusade for World 
Unity 





By Augustus O. Thomas 





The World Conference on Education in California, Called by the National 
Education Association, Will Bring Together Teachers from Many 
Lands to Plan for a New Order of International Relations 


MERICA through the National 
Education Association greets 


the nations of the world and 
extends a hand of friendship and good 
will. The warmth with which the 
proffered hand is accepted indicates 
that the World Conference on Educa- 
tion, which will meet from June 28th 
to July 6th, at the time of the annual 
meeting of the National Education 
Association at Oakland—San Fran- 
cisco, California, is destined to over- 
come one of the greatest events of the 
generation and may mark the begin- 
ning of a new order of international 
relations. 

It is entirely fitting that the first 
great call should come from America, 
which carries in its veins the blood of 
all peoples and which has represented 
in its life and characteristics the traits 
and gifts of races the world over. 

The shadows into which the world 
was plunged by the great war still 
linger to depress the nations. No na- 
tion however strong escaped those 
shadows. How long it will ‘be before 
the world emerges no one can tell. 
When the “four horsemen” retired 
from the field, many there were who 
expected to see the activities of peace, 
so long suspended, resume their “nor- 
malcy” at once; but that was not to 
be. Six years were not enough, nor 
will ten years suffice, nor even a gen- 
eration. In fact, “normalcy” will 
never be “as it used to be.” The old 





days are gone, a new age has come. 
The old conventions are left behind 
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and new ones are to be found; but it 
takes years to establish customs and 
conventions—and “normalcy” when it 
comes, whatever it may be, will be an 
entirely new standard. 

Each generation has had its war of 
more or less importance and severity 
and each country has had a great war. 
So long as men are prejudiced and 
actuated by greed, cupidity, revenge 
and fear, we are to have the war 
hazard and these elements of strife 
will remain in the heart of nations. 
“Leagues of Nations,” “World 
Courts,” “Reduction Conferences,” 
Treaties and International Agree- 
ments will be organized and promoted, 
but until they are based upon the 
proper spiritual values they cannot 
hope for entirely satisfactory results. 
Before we can confirm and establish 
those principles which will substitute 
judgment and justice for the battle- 
field we must await the longer proc- 
esses of education. Maturity is biased 
but childhood is unprejudiced, open- 
hearted and open-minded. It is dif- 
ficult to reform a man confirmed in his 
habits but it is comparatively easy to 
train the young. If it were possible to 
set up a series of ideals such as should 
actuate one person in his dealings with 
another and one nation in its relation 
to another and teach them well to all 
the children, succeeding generations 
would exemplify those principles in 
life’s practices. Therefore, the teacher 
is the real director of a nation’s 
destiny. Can the teacher do what 
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the financier and statesman 
cannot? 

At this very hour states- 
men and financiers are strug- 
gling with the settlement of 
the debts of the past while 
at this moment the school- 
masters of the world are 
getting ready to struggle 
with the debt of the future, 
for education is the “debt of 
maturity to youth.” The 
one is the penalty for the 
transgressions of the laws 
of human kindness, the de- 
struction of property and 
the taking of life through 
the laws of sanction, while 
the other is the struggle of 
civilization to perpetuate 
itself and to place succeed- 
ing generations upon a 
higher plane of altruism. 
The debt of the past may 
never be paid ; nothing so far 
achieved can compensate for 
the priceless treasures de- 
stroyed nor the grief and 
sorrow of those who have 
sacrificed supremely. Our 
greatest compensation may 
possibly come from the serv- 
ice one generation can ren- 
der to generations still unborn. 

We dread war with a veritable 
hatred, yet we know that under the 
tutelage of the past wars may not 
cease at once. But when the 5,000,000 
teachers of the world and the 200,- 
000,000 children get together for the 
purpose of developing a broader sym- 
pathy and a better understanding with 
generous good will, the intervals be- 
tween wars may lengthen until eventu- 
ally wars may cease. 

More and more we are coming to 
appreciate the school and to assign 
to it greater values and requiring a 
larger service. 'The mission of the 
school in part is to prepare the young 
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Commissioner of Education of the State of Maine and 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign Relations of the 
National Education Association. He is promoting the 


World Conference on Education 


to participate as citizens of the world. 
Not alone must a person be a citizen 
of one country but he must now as- 
sume a citizenship at large, a world 
citizenship. The nations once so 
widely scattered are now huddled to- 
gether on the rapidly diminishing 
earth, and not one can get along with- 
out the others. Each nation has some- 
thing which will add to the conve- 
nience, prosperity and happiness of the 
others and that thing, whether music, 
art, literature, invention, food, rai- 
ment, machinery, or opportunity in a 
thousand forms must be quickly avail- 
able to all. This citizenship must be 
founded on an international conscious- 
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The president of the National Education Association 
who is tremendously interested in the World Conference 
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ness. We must have an “international 
heart” and a “world mind.” This 
“world mind” is largely an attitude or 
habit of thinking in the larger unit of 
the world and the habit of regarding 
the nations as cooperating parts of 
a great whole. It is learning to 
measure other peoples by their own 
standards and getting their point of 
view, rather than by our standards 
from our point of view. It is a recog- 
nition of those groups of attitudes, 
modes, processes, traits and ideals 
which constitute national character. 
The question now is, has the world pro- 
gressed to such a point or will it ever 
come to such a point in the funda- 
mental principles of morality that 
the nations can live together as 
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sharers in the world’s civili- 
zation? 

We do not seek to destroy 
national identity, but rather 
to increase national con- 
sciousness as to responsi- 
bility in the progress of all. 
We seek not to trace racial 
and national lines but to 
conserve the variety of taste 
and talent necessary to the 
world’s advancement. In 
other words we would in- 
crease the respect of each 
nation for its flag and to help 
make that flag a real symbol 
of national worth, and to in- 
crease the prosperity, con- 
tentment and happiness of 
the people who live within 
its shadows. 





It is the purpose of this 
Conference to avoid those 
rocks upon which nations 
may split and deal largely 
with the elements of national 
accord which are susceptible 
of universal application. 
The agenda is set up in the 
form of a thesis or preamble 
and a problem in definite 
form which will lend itself to posi- 
tive action and to the setting up of 
organizations capable of promoting 
any movements which the Conference 
may desire to undertake. Interna- 
tional cooperation, conduct between 
nations, dissemination of educational 
information, international ideals, the 
health aspect of the world’s children, 
universal education, textbook ma- 
terials and informational studies with 
their various subtopics will constitute 
the field of study. 

The Des Moines meeting of the Na- 
tional Education Association directed 
the Committee on Foreign Relations 
to prepare for a World Conference. 
It was thought at that time that it 
would be well to invite a number of 
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educators from abroad to join in the 
1923 meeting and to speak on the 
theme of International Good Will, but 
as the plans matured it seemed oppor- 
tune to prepare for a general confer- 
ence. Consequently the invitation was 
broadcasted as we now say and the 
larger conception of a World Confer- 
ence in which all nations would be 
represented and in which many of the 
vital educational problems and espe- 
cially those which would build a world 
community should be definitely con- 
sidered. We are assured of a general 
representation of the nations and 
many of the world’s famous and fore- 
most educators will engage in the de- 
liberations. Our sisters on the north 
and south with whom we are so closely 
associated and with whom we have so 
many common interests are send- 
ing strong delegations. England’s 


delegation of sixteen sailed from 
China 


Southampton on June 13th. 
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and Japan will send from ten to 
twenty. Other European countries 
are sending delegates and the His- 
panic Republics are responding. Dele- 
gates will be present even from the far- 
away islands of the sea. 

In purpose, plan and procedure the 
World Conference is entirely new and 
if it meets the expectations of its pro- 
moters will mark the beginning of a 
new era. Few events in the world’s 
history have been of sufficient founda- 
tion and fraught with sufficient mean- 
ing to mark an epoch in the movement 
of civilization. Those great events 
which have marked the beginning of 
new eras have been revolutionary to the 
established order. There is no reason 
why the coming together of those who 
have charge of the education of the 
world’s children should not usher in a 
new order and a concerted action in a 
children’s crusade for more _har- 
monious relations among all nations. 





The Schoolmaster is the real dictator of the destinies of nations 
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NEW page must be turned in 
the history of Turkey. The 


old pages have been very dark. 
Opinions differ as to whether the new 
page will be better or worse than the 
old. Generally people predict the 
future in accordance with their own 
prejudices. But one thing seems cer- 
tain, that the Turk is to be sovereign 
in his own domain. The days when the 
hat of the foreigner or the big stick 
of the consul decided questions in 
Turkey are past and gone. 

It would have saved the time and 
greatly simplified the negotiations of 
the Peace Conference at Lausanne if 
the Allied Powers had frankly recog- 
nized that they must accord full sov- 
ereignity to the Turks inasmuch as 
they had no intention of using force 
to compel them to accept the terms 
which the Allies desired. It is not a 
question of favoring the Turks or of 
opposing them, but of recognizing the 
existing situation, namely, that the 
Turks are now masters in their own 
house and can only be despoiled of this 
mastery by armed force, and this no 
nation is disposed to employ. 

There is a new spirit in the leaders 
of the Nationalist movement. They 
are laboring to construct a new 
Turkey, which shall be Turkish and 
homogeneous. They are looking for- 
ward to the encouragement of agricul- 
ture and the development of industries. 
Mustapha Kemal Pasha says that the 
hand that guides the plow is mightier 
than the hand that wields the sword. 
&6 
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The Turks Have Become Masters in Their Own House and the Western World 
Must Recognize the Fact and Adapt Policies of Action to the New 
Conditions if Educational Work Is to Be Carried Forward 


In order to succeed they must make 
this new spirit permeate the rank and 
file of the Turkish officials. They must 
abolish baksheesh and bribery, reform 
their courts and inspire the Turkish 
people with a desire to produce more 
than enough for their own needs. This 
is a great task, requiring time, pa- 
tience, perseverance and unfaltering 
courage. They believe that they will 
succeed, most foreigners doubt it. 
Foreigners generally think that dissen- 
sions will break out among the Turks 
as soon as foreign pressure upon them 
is removed. 

The status of the American schools 
is materially affected by this fact that 
the Turk is now sovereign in Turkey. 
Foreign schools are rated as private 
schools under the supervision and con- 
trol of the Ministry of Public Instruc- 
tion, and regulations have been issued 
to which they must conform. Their 
courses of study and textbooks are 
subject to the approval of the Minis- 
try of Public Instruction, inspectors 
are to be present at their examinations 
and these inspectors have the right to 
visit and inspect the schools at any 
time. No new school can be opened 
without the permission of the Ministry 
of Public Instruction. 

The Turkish government demands 
that the foreign schools shall no longer 
apply to their respective Embassies 
and legations to obtain special 
privileges for them, but shall make 
their representations directly to the 
Turkish authorities. 
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At Lausanne the Turkish 
delegation has declared that 
all foreign schools established 
before 1914 are de facto 
recognized by the National 
Assembly, but they have 
refused to make any declara- 
tion regarding the recog- 
nition of opened 
since 1914. These newly 
established schools and all 
that may hereafter seek to be 
established must depend on 
the goodwill of the Turks 
and ask for permission be- 
fore they can be opened. 

The Turkish government 
has shown goodwill towards 
American schools. The 
Americans have made it their 
policy to conform to the 
Since 


schools 


school regulations. 
we are working in Turkey, we 
must meet the requirements 
of the Turkish government. 
The French and _ Italians 
have pursued a_ different 
Their schools are 
subsidized by their govern- 
ments and are to a certain 
extent political agencies, they there- 
fore are seeking the aid of their gov- 
ernments to secure exemption from 
inspection and from certain customs. 
As they have not reached an agree- 
ment with the government their schools 
have been closed in Asia Minor but 
not in Constantinople. 

The National Assembly at Angora 
has accorded exceptional facilities to 
the American schools in general, and 
to Robert College in particular. It 
has expressed readiness to favor re- 
vision of the regulations for private 
schools by a commission in which for- 
eign educators shall sit as advisers. 

The leaders of the new movement 
realize their need of good schools. 
They are not hostile to foreign schools 
provided they abstain from all prop- 


policy. 
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aganda, ‘especially political propa- 
ganda. They are determined that all 
education shall be under their own 
control. These are the facts of which 
we must take account. One may like 
them or dislike them, one may approve 
them or disapprove them, but we must 
take account of them in laying plans. 

A concession has just been granted 
to the Ottoman American Develop- 
ment Company for the construction 
of railroads and the exploitations of 
mines in Asia Minor, and British cap- 
italists have gained control of the 
Bagdad Railway. These enterprises 
will create an increased demand for 
employees knowing the English lan- 
guage. Robert College has an en- 


gineering school opened in 1912, which 
is training civil, mechanical and elec- 
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trical engineers. Such men are greatly 
needed for the development of the re- 
sources of the Ottoman Empire. There 
will be an increasing demand for skill- 
ful engineers, the pioneers of enlight- 
enment and civilization. 

One of the greatest needs of the 
Turkish Empire is that of good 
primary and secondary schools. The 
United States could render no greater 
service to the Turks than to help them 
to establish a system of primary and 
secondary schools throughout the 
country similar to those in the Philip- 
pine Islands, combining training in 
agriculture and industrial arts with 
secondary instruction. 

During the war the American Mis- 
sionary schools and colleges in Asia 
Minor were closed and their Christian 
students have left the country or 
perished. Some still remain and some 
will probably return after a few years, 
making their own arrangements with 
the Turks who need their labor and 
industrial skill. The American high 
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Robert College from the Asiatic side of the Bosphorus. 
serving students from two continents 













schools and colleges at Marsovan, 
Sivas, Harput, Cesarea, still remaip 
closed. At Smyrna and Aintab the 
Americans are carrying on, but on 4 
reduced scale. Changed conditions 
bring new problems which must be 
very carefully studied. 

I know that there is a strong 
prejudice among Americans against 
doing anything to aid the Turks be- 
cause of their past history, but we are 
rapidly learning that it is good states- 
manship to dismiss resentments. From 
an economic standpoint as well as from 
a humanitarian it is highly important 
that all the nations should become 
good neighbors. If the past history 
of the Turks has been abhorrent to 
the western world that is all the 
stronger reason for pouring into the 
Turkish Empire all the light that 
education and economical development 
and Christian teachings can give. We 
must either adapt our educational 
work in Turkey to the new conditions 
or withdraw from the field entirely. 
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An Arab Ruler on the Jewish 


National Home 
By Nissim Sayba 


The Emir Abdullah of Transjordania, in an Interview with a Leading Syrian, 
Voices His Opposition as an Arab to the Policy in Palestine Under 
the British Mandate 


| ' THEN His Royal Highness 

Emir Abdullah, the ruler of 

Trans jordania, made his first 
visit to Cairo after the World War, 
I had the honor of meeting him. At 
that time the Syrian Moderate Party 
were actively propagating the pro- 
gram of an American mandate for 
Syria, which they sincerely believed 
was the sole means of saving their 
country. His Highness allowed me 
to express my opinion freely about the 
Syrian question, although he knew 
that I upheld the American mandate, 
wherein he was at variance with me. 
The interview filled me with admira- 
tion for him. 

On his visiting Cairo recently, I 
again had the honor of meeting him. 
As I looked at him I wondered what 
was going on behind his brilliant eyes 
and whether it was proper to open up 
the subject of the Jewish national home 
in Palestine, which was of vital im- 
portance to every Syrian. He himself 
began the conversation by alluding to 
what was being published in the press 
and criticizing the way some writers 
discuss vital questions without being 
well acquainted with the details and 
without trying to get their informa- 
tion from reliable sources, so arriving 
at false conclusions which lead public 
opinion astray. 

“Your Highness will no doubt agree 
with me that national interests are 
prior to persons,” I said. “So, my 
respect does not prevent me from say- 
ing that up till now the Syrians have 
not seen a simple, sincere friend among 
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all the foreigners whom the mandate 
has brought over to Syria, nor have 
they heard from any of them a single 
reassuring word. Moreover, the re- 
sponsible authorities over there are al- 
together out of touch with the mass of 
the people, for they are ignorant of 
the native tongue and their doings are 
contrary to the precepts of interna- 
tional as well as religious law. As a 
natural consequence the people feel 
that the authorities are conspiring 
against their national welfare. 

“It was reported in the newspapers 
before the departure and after the 
arrival of Your Highness at London 
that you approved of the British 
policy tending to make of Palestine a 
national home for the Jews. If this 
report, which no one has yet denied, 
were true, then the criticism that was 
directed against it could not altogether 
be considered unjustifiable. For you 
know that to complain and criticize is 
the only weapon left in the hands of 
the people, who cannot be blamed for 
using it in defending their national 
rights.” 

“Tt is true that I was asked for my 
opinion about a national home for the 
Jews,” the Emir Abdullah replied. 
“But my answer was, as it shall always 
be, in accordance with the real state of 
affairs. I said that not a single Arab 
would ever consent to submit to it. 
And who can deny that I am a real 
Arab? Was I not first among those 
who, realizing the corruption of the 
old régime, endeavored to throw the 


yoke off our necks, fighting side by 
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Emir Abdullah in his interview with 
Nissim Sayba indicates the patriotism 
of the Arabs of Transjordania. There 
is also a strong movement to educate 
the Arab women and a remarkable de. 
gree of independence among the women 
themselves. 


Nazik-el Abed is a leading Arab 
woman of Damascus who has been of 
great service to Emir Abdullah’s army 
and has been conferred an honorary 
captaincy by the cabinet ministers of 
Damascus. This young woman is finely 
educated in the Arabic language and 
is now planning to study medicine. 
She is organizing a movement for the 
systematic education of the Arab women 


of Baghdad. 
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SOME FACTS ABOUT 
TRANSJORDANIA 








Transjordania, or more 
properly Kerak, lies south of 
French Syria, to the east 
of Palestine and Hedjaz, to 
the west of Iraq and to the 
north of the Emirate of 
Jebel Shammar. The pres- 
ent ruler is Abdullah, second 
son of King Hussein of 
Hedjaz, and his seat of gov- 
ernment is at Amman. 















Transjordania became a 
definite country after the 
1918 armistice. 
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Two pictures of Nazik-el Abed 
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side with the allies in search of our 
independence? 

“We helped them gain victory in 
exchange for distinct promises which 
we still demand to be fulfilled. And 
the only way open before us is that of 
convincing the Powers of their false 
judgment of us and persuading them 
to accord us our national rights. For 
which is safer and better—to act 
wisely and cautiously or to follow 
some extremists who preach revolt, 
boycotting and striking, thereby seck- 
ing to replace order by anarchy? 

“Supposing I were to leave Trans- 
jordania and go over to Yemen, which 
is in need of men like me, could the 
people follow me there? And if they 
do not follow me, will the country be 
left without a ruler? And if another 
ruler replaces me, will he be able to 
attain our national claims at swords’ 
points ? 

“Every Arab is naturally entitled 
to defend the rights of his country, 
and every Arab has a claim to be heard 
in the settlement of its affairs. And 
His Majesty my father openly ac- 
knowledges this right, which fact is 
proved by his many public declara- 
tions, the last of which being that 
made by his delegate at Lausanne and 
the other made by his political agent 
at Cairo. 

“We demand and insist upon the 
liberation and independence of all 
Arab countries. So it is the duty of 
all Arab elements to unite their efforts 
to attain this principal aim. They 
should use their wisdom and patience 
in trying to overcome the many stum- 
bling-blocks confronting them, so that 
when they get to have responsible 
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parliamentary Governments, they will 
be free to make their own choices. 

“I do not deny the Syrians their 
right and their duty to criticize what 
they do not find conducing to the wel- 
fare of their country. But criticism 
must be logical and free from preju- 
dice, and the critic must be well ac- 
quainted with the etiquette of the 
language he is using. 

“T also believe that we are now more 
in need of deeds than of words, and I 
should have liked to see many capable 
Syrians go back to their country to 
render it practical and useful services.” 

“Your Highness is no doubt aware 
of the oppression and repression of 
liberty which my countrymen are expe- 
riencing in Syria,” I replied. “It is 
this despotism which induces many 
sincere and thoughtful Syrians living 
abroad to prefer to stay where they 
can make the civilized world hear their 
voices, repudiating every solution 
which does not guarantee the unity of 
Syria and its political and econemic 
independence. Before the Syrians are 
told to form a state or to divide up 
into many petty states, they want 
eagerly to know whether their country 
will ever be able to stand alone with 
all its members safe and sound. They 
want to live free, as other nations are 
living.” Then I said, “If Your High- 
ness should permit, I would faithfully 
make known to my countrymen these 
declarations, which I hope will miti- 
gate their resentment and lighten their 
anxieties and sorrow.” 

“You are free to do that,” he said, 
“and I am confident that you will be 
just as faithful in quoting my words 
as you are in serving your country.” 





Arab Rivals of the Turks 





King Hussein of Hedjaz, Sherif of Mecca, with His Sons, Emir Feisal of 
Mesopotamia and Emir Abdullah of Transjordania, Wields a Strong 
Influence in the Moslem World and Is Friendly with the 
Deposed Sultan and His Party 


HE only outstanding rival in 
the Moslem world to the influence 
of Mustapha Kemal and the 
Turkish Nationalists at Angora ap- 
pears to be the Sherif of Mecca and 
King of Hedjaz, El Hussein ibn Ali. 
Allied with him are his two sons, the 
Emir Feisal, present King of Irak 
(Mesopotamia), and the Emir Ab- 
dullah, recently made King of Eirak 
(Transjordania), east of Palestine 
and the Jordan, both kingdoms being 
British mandates. The Sherif of 
Mecca maintains friendly relations 
with the new Turkish Nationalist 
power, but he also welcomes at Mecca 
the deposed Sultan Vahideddin (Mo- 
hammed VI), who recently visited him 
there and sent out an appeal to the 
Moslem world for support as the true 
Caliph, or spiritual ruler of the Mo- 
hammedans, against Abdul Medjid, 
his cousin, appointed Caliph without 
temporal power by the Turkish 
National Assembly in Angora. 

The policy of action of the King 
of Mecca and his sons is therefore sig- 
nificant in Near Eastern affairs, since 
it may lead to the building up of a 
new Moslem power in central and 
southern Arabia equal to the Turkish 
Nationalists and independent of them. 

The Sherif of Mecca seems to have 
been on general good terms with the 
Turks even since the Kingdom of 
Hedjaz, lying along the Red Sea, de- 
clared its independence during the 
war in 1917. The Turks themselves 


say, according to reports, “We should 
ourselves have given independence to 
King Hussein.” 

Since Mecca is the spiritual center 





of the Moslem world, the ruler of 
Mecca has considerable prestige as its 
ruler. No non-Moslem can go to 
Mecca, even today. When King 
Hussein wishes to meet his English 
or other foreign friends, even though 
he himself is a liberal man, he must 
go to Jidda, the point nearest Mecca 
to which non-Moslems may come. 
Colonel Lawrence, the Englishman 
whose strong influence in the Arab 
world was instrumental in bringing 
about the Hedjaz independence move- 
ment in 1917, was never able to visit 
Mecca despite the confidence which 
he commanded. 

The Sherif of Mecca is an interest- 
ing and commanding figure on his own 
account as well. He is the represen- 
tative of the holy family standing 
next to the prophet Mohammed in the 
right of succession. He reigns in the 
democratic spirit of the old kings of 
Israel. He gives five hours a day to 
meeting people, and the poorest of his 
subjects have access to him freely 
without being announced. They bring 
to him their disputes and he judges 
them personally. 

King Hussein is about sixty-five 
years of age and is evidently a man 
of very high personal character. He 
has great influence over the Arabs. 
He even writes articles frequently 
himself, which are published in the 
newspapers of Mecca. 

His two sons who rule in Meso- 
potamia and Transjordania, the 
Emirs Feisal and Abdullah, are chil- 
dren of his first wife. According to 
the Mohammedan law, the Sherifs of 
Mecca can only marry women who 
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The City of Mecca in the Hedjaz showing the Mosque and the Kaaba in which the 
sacred Black Stone is set 
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also belong to the holy succession of 
Mohammed ; and his first marriage was 
of this sort. The Sherif of Mecca 
apparently does not avail himself of 
the prerogative of having many wives, 
and did not marry a second wife 
until after the death of his first wife. 
He then broke away from the Mo- 
hammedan custom of marrying only 
women from families in the holy suc- 
cession, and married a Turkish girl 
who has been said to be a graduate 
of the Constantinople Woman’s Col- 
lege. Although it is doubtful whether 
she actually studied at the American 
institution, she knows both English 


and French and is said to exert 
a strong influence over her hus- 
band. They have a son, Zeid, now 


twenty years old, and she is called, 
after the Arab custom, the mother of 
Zeid. 

The rise of the Sherif of Mecca 
to his present position of prominence 
has been full of picturesque incidents. 
The Sherifs of Mecca have many 
palaces in Constantinople and often 
reside in that city. The present ruler 
in Mecca has a cousin who is of the 
same rank, Sherif Haidar Bey. The 
Turkish Government once appointed 
Haidar Bey to be Sherif of Mecca. 
He left Constantinople, but was never 
able to reach Mecca, where the people 
preferred Sherif Hussein. Haidar Bey 
had to return to Constantinople. At 
another time Sherif Hussein was an of- 
ficial prisoner in his own palace in 
Constantinople, under Sultan Abdul 
Hamid, who is reported to have said: 
“Tt would never be safe to let Sherif 
Hussein go back to Mecca, for then 
we should lose Hedjaz.” 

In addition to inviting the deposed 
Sultan and Caliph to Mecca, King 
Hussein has also received there lead- 
ers of the Turkish Moderate party, 
who opposed the Angora National- 
ists and were fugitives from Constan- 
tinople. Among these were Mustapha 
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Sabri, the former Sheik-ul-Islam, the 
highest religious post of honor, and 
Dr. Riza Tewfik. These Turkish pa- 
triots were under sentence of cop- 
demnation from the Angora Nation- 
alists as being disloyal to the interests 
of the country. They supported the 
deposed Sultan and favored the sign- 
ing of the Treaty of Sevres with the 
Allies, stating their platform as 
“peace, progress, and protection of 
minorities.” Another of their num- 
ber, Ali Kemal Bey, one of the orig- 
‘nal members of the “Party of Union 
and Progress,” which introduced con- 
stitutional government in Turkey in 


1908, and an aggressive propa- 
gandist as editor of the “Ikdam” in 
Constantinople, was arrested, im- 


prisoned, and executed by the Kemal- 
ists, after they ousted the Sultan 
and took control of the city. The 
welcome accorded by the Sherif of 
Mecca to leaders of the party who 
escaped is considered to have consid- 
erable significance. 

Although the Arabs are at pres- 
ent allies of the English, it is known 
that they are anxious to have full in- 
dependence. A movement is on foot 
to establish the Caliphate at Baghdad; 
and a Pan-Islamic conference to de- 
termine the character of the Caliphate 
has been set to take place in Daimar, 
Arabia. The King of Mecca can 
claim title to the leadership among 
Mohammedans since the city which is 
the center of his government shelters 
the Kaaba, the holiest temple of 
Islam. In it is set the famous black 
stone, believed by Mohammedans to 
be one of the precious stones of 
Paradise and to have been brought by 
the Angel Gabriel to Abraham. 
Toward this temple the prayers of 
all Moslems are directed. The ruler 
of the city in which it stands is likely 
to prove one of the most important 
figures of the next period in the 
changing world of the Near East. 
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A near view of the Kaaba, the holiest shrine of Mohammedanism 








The Voice of Allah 


A Turkish Tale 





By Rudolf Lindau 


ANY years ago an industrious 
M husbandman named Abdullah 
lived on a little farm in Ana- 
tolia. He had a donkey, a cow, a few 
hens and geese, and what he grew on 
his bit of ground barely sufficed to 
feed his wife, his child and himself. 
One evening, as he sat on the thresh- 
old of his cottage, regretting his hard 
lot, an old beggar drew near and asked 
for alms. Abdullah was a kindly man. 
He gave the beggar ten paras.’ 

“Allah will return it to you a thou- 
sandfold!” said the beggar, and went 
his way. 

The beggar’s voice was deep and 
strong, and his words echoed in Ab- 
dullah’s ear. “Allah will return it to 
you a thousandfold,” he repeated. For 
the first time—he had often heard the 
words before—he began to ponder 
their meaning. What if the beggar 
told the truth? Then his ten paras 
would turn into ten thousand. Yet if 
such were the case, he should already 
have received the ten thousand paras 
from Allah many times over, for he 
had often given a beggar ten paras. 
He decided to ask some learned imam 
in Stamboul to tell him whether the 
saying were true. 

His mind made up, he said farewell 
to his wife and child, took a long pil- 
grim’s staff, and set out for Stamboul. 
There in the great Mosque of the 
Hagia Sofia, he found a priest of 
Islam, a holy imam. 

“Venerable imam,” asked Abdullah, 
“is it true Allah will return a thou- 
sandfold whatever I give the poor?” 

“Such are the words of the Prophet, 
and thus it is written in the Koran. 
Hence it is absolutely true.” 

Abdullah was silent for a moment, 


1 About five cents. 
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and then went on: “How is it, then, 
that I have never yet received ten 
thousand paras, although—aAllah js 
my witness !—I have often given ten 
paras to a beggar?” 

Said the imam, “When you gave the 
ten paras, did you give them for 
Allah’s sake? Did you think of Allah 
as you did so?” 

And Abdullah surprised the imam 
by replying quite frankly, “I did not 
give alms for Allah’s sake, nor did I 
think of Allah when I gave them.” 

“Foolish man!” then cried the imam. 
“Did you expect that Allah would 
remember your own wretched self when 
you could not spare a thought for his 
greatness? Go home and become bet- 
ter, and trust in Allah’s mercy!” 

Abdullah returned home. Now he 
knew why his alms had borne no inter- 
est. But he would change such a state 
of affairs. He would give to the poor 
generously, for Allah’s sake, and bear 
Allah in mind when he did so. 

Abdullah sold his farm and all his 
belongings, and with the thousand 
piastres he received—and since one 
hundred piastres makes a gold med- 
jidieh or pound, this was a good bit 
of money—he once more took his way 
to Stamboul. As he went along the 
road he met many beggars, and to all 
who asked alms of him he gave five or 
ten piastres, murmuring whenever he 
did so, “For Allah’s sake!” And the 
poor man who received the gift, in 
each case surprised by its value, would 
cry out gratefully, “Allah will return 
it to you a thousandfold!” 

When Abdullah reached Stamboul 
he still had eight hundred of his thou- 
sand piastres left. He at once took 
the road to the Mosque, and on the 
way met an imam. 
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“JT have a sum of money which I 
wish to give to the imam of the Hagia 
Sofia to distribute among the poor. 
Would this be pleasing to Allah?” 

“Allah will return it to you a thou- 
sandfold!” replied the holy man. Then 
Abdullah was entirely sure of himself, 
and pushed on to the Mosque. Yet 
before he reached the door the imam 
to whom he had spoken stood beside 
him and said, “You might give me a 
portion of the money as well. I will 
distribute it in accordance with your 
wish.” 

Abdullah gave him fifty piastres— 
“For Allah’s sake!” 

“Allah will return it to you a thou- 
sandfold!” replied the imam. 

In the Hagia Sofia, Abdullah found 
it easy to rid himself of his remaining 
seven hundred and fifty piastres, al- 
ways “for Allah’s sake,” while the 
imams told him again and again that 
Allah would return it to him a thou- 
sandfold. After Abdullah had dis- 
tributed all he possessed among the 
poor, he went off with empty pockets 
and a light heart to an inn near the 
Mosque—and there he waited. 





He waited patiently, yet not for 
long, because the few piastres remain- 
ing after he had distributed among 
the poor the money obtained by the 
sale of his possessions soon disap- 
peared. In order not to wear out his 
welcome, he left the inn on the sixth 
day, and wandered aimlessly about 
through the streets of Stamboul. To- 
ward evening he found himself in the 
neighborhood of Hissar, where stood 
the famous old monastery of the Bek- 
taschi dervishes. 

These dervishes did not enjoy a very 
good reputation. They were ac- 
counted gluttons, thieves and free- 
thinkers. 

Abdullah, though his faith in Allah 
was unshaken, was in no mood to find 
fault with the Bektaschi dervishes. 
He was hungry and thirsty. He 
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knocked at the monastery door, and 
when a tall dervish opened it for him, 
merely said that he was hungry and 
weary, and asked if he could have a 
night’s lodging. 

Well-nourished Abdullah, in_ his 
clean, neat garments, did not look like 
an ordinary beggar. “How comes it 
that a man like yourself is begging?” 
asked the giant dervish. “That is a 
long story, holy dervish,” answered 
Abdullah. “First give me to eat and 
drink, for I am weak from long fasting 
—and then I will tell you my tale.” 

The dervish let him in, and led him 
to a hall where a number of his com- 
panions were assembled. There Ab- 
dullah was allowed to eat and to drink 
to his heart’s content, but when he 
leaned back contentedly from the 
table, the door-keeping dervish stepped 
up to him and said: 

“And now your story, clodhopper! 
For if you have deceived me, and there 
is no story, expect no mercy. In that 
case you will soon find that you cannot 
amuse yourself at the expense of the 
Bektaschi dervishes.” 

Abdullah sighed, stroked his beard 
and told his tale. The dervishes 
listened, and from time to time ex- 
changed glances full of meaning. 

“And so you gave your money to 
the imam of the Hagia Sofia?” 

“Yes, holy dervish. I gave him the 
remainder of my money, amounting to 
seven hundred and fifty piastres. He 
will confirm this if you ask him.” 

“You are a good man—but you have 
played the part of a fool.” 

Abdullah looked inquiringly at the 
speaker. 

“Had you come to us, instead of 
going to the imam of the Hagia Sofia, 
you would have received your reward.” 

“T regret that I still have to wait. 
Yet that cannot be helped. Allah’s 
will be done. But tell me, holy dervish, 
will I receive the hundred thousand 
piastres Allah owes me?” 
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“Before you leave earth, I hope. I 
could not tell more definitely when.” 

“Yet what shall I do, if he keeps 
me waiting much longer? I possess 
nothing but the clothes I am wearing.” 

One of the dervishes was a good- 
natured soul. “You may sleep here 
overnight,” said he, “and you shal! 
eat again in the morning before you 
leave. Go straight back to your old 
home. Allah can find you there as 
easily as here, and among your old 
acquaintances you will be better able 
to exist than in Stamboul, for not all 
true believers are as charitable as the 
Bektaschi dervishes.” 

Abdullah sighed deeply, lay down 
and soon fell asleep. 

In the morning he was awakened 
by the doorkeeper dervish, was given 
food and drink and allowed to eat till 
satisfied. When he had done, the 
dervish said it looked as though they 
would have a hot day. Abdullah took 
his staff, thanked him and left. 

With aching feet Abdullah plodded 
along the homeward road. Weary 
and half starved, he had to beg to keep 
himself alive. Yet his faith never wav- 
ered. Everywhere he found kind souls 
who sheltered him beneath their roofs, 
and sped him on his way in the morn- 
ing with a bit of bread and a drink of 
water. It was scant fare, but Abdul- 
lah did not complain. 

At last he drew near his native vil- 
lage. He hoped to reach it before 
nightfall, yet a long, barren tract of 
land still had to be crossed. 

Suddenly, far in the distance, he 
saw three men clad in long, flowing 
robes approaching. Abdullah had 
nothing to lose save his life and the 
dusty clothes on his body; yet long 
fasting had deprived him of courage. 
The great bearded figures drawing 
nearer filled him with distrust. He 
decided to avoid them and looked 
around for a hiding place. Not far 
from the road stood three large trees, 











side by side, all thickly leaved and 
casting a grateful shade. The finest 
of the trees overshadowed a well. Ab- 
dullah bent low, crawled to the road- 
side, and climbing one of the trees hid 
among its branches. 

The three men drew near. Their 
low, rough voices came to Abdullah 
from afar. They were Bektaschi 
dervishes. Each of them carried a 
mighty clublike pilgrim’s staff in his 
hand, and had a bag slung across his 
shoulder. They seemed to be tired. 


“Here is some shade,” Abdullah 
heard one of them say. “Here we can 
rest in peace, and at the same time 
enjoy a view of the whole country.” 

“Allah be praised that it was pos- 
sible for me to escape these men,” said 
Abdullah to himself. “They look as 
though they might commit any crime. 
In fact, they look as though they had 
just committed one.” 

The three dervishes now stood be- 
neath the tree in which Abdullah had 
taken refuge. They flung the bags on 
their shoulders to the ground, un- 
clasped their heavy girdles, and groan- 
ing with contentment, sank down at 
the foot of the tree. “It is pleasant 
here,” said one of them. 

All sorts of good things to eat now 
were drawn from the bags, which the 
dervishes began to devour with audi- 
ble sounds of satisfaction. They ate 
much and they ate long, and as they 
ate they praised what they were eat- 
ing. Abdullah had found but little 
to eat for several days; his mouth 
watered. Yet he kept as still as a 
mouse, for when he saw them drinking 
raki, from heavy jugs, in such quan- 
tities that the mere thought made him 
confused, it was plain to honest Ab- 
dullah that these dervishes were evil 
men. The three dervishes now began 
to laugh, to sing and crack jokes, and 
one of them soon was no longer him- 
self. Seeing this his two companions 


made all manner of fun of him. 
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“Wait, my friends,” cried the silly 
one at length. “You shall see me sit 
in judgment in a manner that will fill 
you with astonishment and terror.” 

He groped for a time in the depths 
of his great bag and drew forth three 
little boxes. From them he unpacked 
three little earthen figures and _ set 
them up in front of him while his com- 
panions shouted with laughter. 

“This is Mohammed, the Prophet,” 
he cried, pointing to one figure, and 
then indicating the other, “that is 
the Archangel Gabriel, and yonder is 
Allah. Do you understand?” 

“Yes, yes, we understand!” 

“Now watch. I shall sit in judg- 
ment on all three, something which 
has never before happened. I shall 
judge them as they deserve. You, 
Mohammed, how dared you depart this 
earth without leaving clear instruc- 
tions as to your successor? What 
wars, what griefs, what nameless 
misery your forgetfulness has caused 
the world! And yet you are living in 
Paradise. But I, the dervish Abdur- 
rahman, will deservedly punish you for 
your negligence. Be destroyed!” 

With a single blow of his pilgrim’s 
staff he smashed the image. 

“And now it is your turn, Archangel 
Gabriel!” he continued. “You are no 
less guilty than the Prophet himself. 
You intrusted the Koran to him with- 
out investigating the character of the 
man to whom you gave the holy book. 
You are equally responsible with the 
Prophet for all the misfortune the 
world has suffered through his care- 
lessness. The same crime calls for 
the same punishment. Away with 
you!” 

Another blow of his pilgrim’s staff 
shattered the Archangel. 

“Allah . . . I honestly regret hav- 
ing toaccuse you . . .” the man whose 
wits had been stolen away by the raki 
stammered, while his two companions 
regarded him timidly, yet did not stop 
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him. “Allah... was it right . 
was it not wrong ... you, too... 

The words came indistinctly from 
his lips. Yet even though they were 
meaningless, his impious intention was 
plain. He raised his pilgrim’s staff 
and rocking heavily to and fro, drew 
back to destroy the figure he had 
named Allah—when high above his 
head sounded a terrible voice, which 
seemed to come from the skies. 

“Stop, wretch! Do not dare de- 
stroy Allah! I am his creditor!” 

The three dervishes leaped to their 
feet with a wild cry of the utmost 
horror. Their terror did not let them 
grasp the meaning of the words they 
heard. They waited for no more, but 
rushed off in mad flight. The one who 
had looked too often on the raki fell 
after taking a few steps; painfully 
picked himself up and ran on, then fell 
once more and remained lying motion- 
less on the ground. Abdullah caught 
no more than a glimpse of the heels 
and flying kaftans of his two com- 
panions, before they disappeared. 

Then he climbed down from the tree, 
and carefully drew near the dead 
dervish who had fallen, the blasphemer. 
He had been stricken by the sun, and 
his spirit had flown. 

Abdullah now returned with a light 
heart to the tree. The food the der- 
vishes had left would have supplied a 
good meal for several hungry men. 
Abdullah ate with a hearty appetite, 
but did not touch the raki; instead he 
drew a cooling draught of water from 
the well beside him. He feared no 
surprise, for the dry plain lay wide 
and still before his eyes. His hunger 
appeased, he leaned back against the 
trunk of the tree, and, for the first 
time in many days, felt entirely con- 
tent. His meal had done him good. 
‘Allah be praised therefore!” he softly 
murmured to himself. 

Beside Abdullah lay the great girdle 
of one of the dervishes. He was about 
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to thrust it aside, in order to rest 
more comfortably, when he was struck 
by its weight. His curiosity aroused, 
he looked in its folds to see what it 
might contain, and a 


behold, it held more F HY 
gold than he ever be- ‘J VN 
fore had seen in all us ‘) 
his life. He nodded 
contentedly. Then he 
counted the treasures 

which lay before him, 
carefully, with great 

joy, yet without the 

least surprise. For 

what he found in the 
dervish’s girdle, what 

Allah had sent him, 

was the exact amount he had 
been expecting ever since the 
day he had distributed his entire for- 
tune to the poor—one hundred thou- 
sand piastres. 

Abdullah carried the gold back with 
him to his village, and there bought a 
large mansion, wherein he dwelt with 
his family for long years in peace, 
contentment and dignity. And Ab- 
dullah knew that what the Prophet 
had written in the Koran, that Allah 
would return the alms given the poor 
a thousandfold, was indeed a truth. 
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The Jews and America 


The seventh article of the series, “America Still in the Making” 


By Harry Schneiderman 


How Hebrew Refugees from Many Lands Have Gathered to Avail Themselves 
of the Opportunities of Life in the New: World and to Contribute to Its 
Culture Since Their First Colonists Settled in New Amsterdam 





story 


HE 
o f 
coming of 


the 
Jews to America 
is not the least 
interesting of the 
dramatic epi- 





Mr. Schneiderman, the writer of this 
article, is the Secretary of the Amer- 
ican Jewish Committee and editor of to 
the American Jewish Year Book. He 
is preparing a history of the Jews in 
America to be published in the course 
of the present year. 


to Judaism. 
Being suspected 
of this infidelity 
the Church 
these Judios oc- 
cultos were re- 
garded as 








sodes in the saga 
of the “tribes of 
the wandering foot and weary breast,” 
and an acquaintance with it is a pre- 
requisite for a just appraisal of the 
gifts which Jews have laid at the feet 
of Columbia. 

We, too, had our pilgrim fathers. 
They were twenty-three in number 
and arrived at New Amsterdam on or 
about September 16, 1654, the date 
on which the master of the ship on 
which they had come complained to 
the Court of the Burgomasters and 
Schepens (Aldermen) that “David 
Israel and the other Jews” still owed 
him a balance on their passage money. 
Each of the Jews having bound 
himself for all the others, two of them 
were placed under civil arrest “until 
they shall have made satisfaction.” 
This they evidently did for we find 
them writing to friends in Holland 
for the needed funds. 

How they came to New Amsterdam 
makes a fascinating story. On the 
day before Columbus sailed on his 
first expedition, Spain expelled all 
those Jews who, despite a century of 
persecution, had remained loyal to 
their ancestral faith. The exiles 
scattered throughout Northern 
Africa, France, Italy, and Portugal. 
The great majority of the converted 
Jews who remained, secretly adhered 
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doomed to eter- 
nal perdition and 
were therefore called maranos, “the 
damned.” 

When William the Silent proclaimed 
religious liberty in the Lower Coun- 
tries, many of these maranos began to 
emigrate to Holland, the first group 
arriving there in April, 1593, the 
same month that Barlow and Green- 
wood, leaders of the Puritans, were 
executed in London. Before the close 
of that year, this proscribed congre- 
gation had also sought refuge in Hol- 
land. In 1620, the Puritans sailed 
for North America, and in 1638 a 
considerable number of Portuguese 
Jews from Amsterdam reached Bahia, 
Brazil, then under Dutch control, 
where they found other maranos, who 
had come direct from Portugal after 
the introduction of the Inquisition in 
that country seven years before. 

With the return of Portuguese 
sovereignty, twelve years later, the 
Jews were faced with the choice be- 
tween emigration and the Inquisition. 
According to a Hebrew chronicle, they 
embarked for Holland in sixteen ships. 
One of these, captured by Spaniards, 
was recaptured by a French frigate 
which took its passengers aboard and 
“conducted them until they reached 
the end of the inhabited earth called 
New Holland.” That is how it came 
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about that the twenty-three knocked 
at the door of New Amsterdam in 
1654, a time when only two other 
small, struggling, isolated colonies of 
white men existed on the Atlantic 
seaboard, at Jamestown and at Ply- 
mouth. 
But the association of Jews with 
America was of much earlier date. 
The whole world now knows that “not 
jewels but Jews were the financial 
basis for the first expedition of Colum- 
bus,” and that Jews sailed on the 
caravels of the great Admiral, who 
carried nautical tables, maps, and in- 
struments of precision, in the making 
of which Jews had had a hand. Per- 


haps the first European to settle per- 
manently in America was Luis de 
Torres, a Jewish member of Colum- 
bus’s first expedition. 


Character of Immigrants 


Although Jews came in colonial 
times from many European countries, 
the bulk of the early immigrants 
were Sephardim (a Hebrew word, 
meaning, literally, Spaniards”), 
who came either directly from Spain 
or Portugal, or after having gone 
from those countries to Holland, Eng- 
land, South America, or the West 
Indies. They were of a fine type in 
respect of physique, intellect, and 
character, they and their ancestors for 
generations having, in the main, lived 
lives of ease and culture in Spain. 
The advantages which these Sephar- 
dim possessed over the Ashkenazim 
(Germans )—as were called the Jews 
of Germany and Eastern Europe who 
came later—their fine breeding, man- 
ners, culture, and pride of lineage 
helped to enhance the good name of 
the Jews in general and gave to the 
world a living evidence of what Jews 
are at their best, of what the per- 
secuted and downtrodden Israclites 
of Germany and Poland would cer- 
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tainly become in the free atmosphere 
of America. 

The Sephardim were essentially 
merchants and were among the 
pioneers in our foreign commerce, to 
which they were peculiarly adapted 
because of the wide dispersion of their 
kin in Spain, Portugal, Holland, Eng- 
land, South America, and the West 
Indies. 

But they were outdone in enter- 
prise, thrift, and ambition, by their 
“pushing, thriving, and rising” 
brethren from Poland and, especially, 
from Germany, who began to come 
after Waterloo, due to the miserable 
economic conditions which then pre- 
vailed. But the great wave of Jewish 
immigration from Germany came 
after the unsuccessful revolution in 
1848. These political fugitives, so 
to speak, came from the better edu- 
cated and more well-to-do classes, and 
were not compelled, as were their 
predecessors, to begin at the very bot- 
tom of the economic ladder. The dis- 
covery of gold in California attracted 
the more venturesome from all coun- 
tries and gave a tremendous impetus 
to the settlement of the West, in which 
German Jews participated to a notable 
extent, laying the foundation of the 
numerous existing Jewish communities 
west of the Alleghanies. The German 
Jewish immigration continued to be 
considerable until about 1870, when, 
due to more favorable political and 
economic conditions, it virtually 
ceased. 


Jews in Public Affairs 


It is the German Jewish stock that 
has given America most of the Jews 
who are prominent in public affairs 
today, such as Judge Louis D. 
Brandeis of the United States Su- 
preme Court, Oscar S. Straus, Henry 
Morgenthau, and Abram I. Elkus, for- 
merly Ambassador to Turkey; Lewis 



























Einstein, our present minister to 
Czecho-Slovakia; Paul M. Warburg, 
formerly a member of the Federal Re- 
serve Board; Eugene Meyer, Jr., the 
managing director of the War Finance 
Corporation; Judge Julian W. Mack, 
who drafted the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
Compensation and Insurance Act; 
Bernard M. Baruch, the expert on in- 
ternational finance; the late Jacob H. 
Schiff, who was very active in financing 
American railroads and other public 
utilities; Louis Marshall and Samuel 
Untermeyer, the well-known at- 
torneys and civic workers. The Ger- 
man Jewish stock are further ad- 
vanced socially and commercially than 
the Russo-Jewish contingent, partly 
due to the fact of longer residence 
in the country. It is in the hands of 
the former that we find the older pri- 
vate banking houses, such as Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co., J. W. Seligman, Speyer 
Brothers, and Wm. Salomon & Co., 
and such financial groups as_ the 
Guggenheims and the Lewisohns. The 
men in control of some of the more 
important department stores in the 
large cities are German-Jewish stock, 
as is also Julius Rosenwald, head of 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. and noted pub- 
lie worker and philanthropist. 

In 1880 the total Jewish popula- 
tion of the United States was esti- 
mated at 230,000, it having grown 
from about 2,000 during the Revolu- 
tion, 6,000 in 1825, and 50,000 in 
1848. In 1906 it was a million and 
a half, and today it is close to three 
and a half million. 

The tremendous increase came after 
1880 and was due to the Russian 
Government’s policy to repress all 
racial and religious minorities. With 
the promulgation of the notorious 
“May laws” in 1881, the first steps 
were taken toward the application of 
the simple formula devised by Pobie- 
donostzev, the Procurator of the Holy 
Synod, who, when asked what would 
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Justice Louis D. Brandeis of the Supreme 

Court of the United States 
be the ultimate fate of the Jews as 
the result of the Government’s policy, 
replied: “One-third will die out, one- 
third will leave the country, and one- 
third will be completely dissolved in 
the surrounding population.” Star- 
vation, banishment, conversion—this, 
briefly stated, was the autocracy’s 
solution of the Jewish question be- 
ginning with the 1880’s and con- 
tinuing down to the very eve of the 
World War. 

Government oppression was supple- 
mented by popular uprisings, most of 
them directly supported by the au- 
thorities, and the western world soon 
became familiar with the Russian 
word “pogrom,” which means an or- 
ganized, prearranged massacre, and 
the Russian Jew began to be a fa- 
miliar figure in England and in the 
United States. In the decade, 1881- 
1890, the number who came here was 
135,003; in the next, it was 279,811, 
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Henry L. Morgenthau, formerly United 

States Ambassador to Turkey 
and from 1901-1910 it was 704,245. 
In the past fifty years over a million 
and a half have come and all of them 
have remained here, for they had 
definitely turned their backs on a 
country which had treated them with 
calculated cruelty and _ merciless 
brutality. Smaller streams of Jewish 
immigration had their source in Ru- 
manian persecution and in the un- 
believably low economic development 
of Galicia, then an Austrian Crown 
province. 

Today the United States harbors 
about 3,600,000 Jews, about three 
per centum of the population. Of 
these, close to 2,000,000 are native 
born. A long history of enforced 
town dwelling, a natural gregarious- 
ness, the necessities of their religious 
practices, and strong leanings toward 
industrial and commercial pursuits 
are the chief factors accounting for 
the marked tendency of Jews to live 
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in the larger cities, although there are 
probably few settlements of any size 
in the United States in which Jews are 
not to be found. Forty-five per cent 
live in the city of New York, where 
they comprise one-fourth of the total 
»yopulation, while another thirty per 
cent of the Jews in the United States 
live in Chicago, Philadelphia, Cleve- 
land and Boston. 

In order that we may appreciate 
what America has done for the Jew, 
we must recall the causes, briefly out- 
lined above, which drove him hither. 
For the Spanish or the Portuguese: 
marano, America was a place where 
he could throw off his hateful disguise 
and worship openly as a Jew. Here 
was no Holy Office and no auto da 
fé. For the early Jewish immigrant 
from Germany, America was a place 
where he had freedom of movement, 
was not compelled to live in a par- 
ticular city or town, did not have to 
perform compulsory military service, 
nor to submit to such vexatious laws 
as that which restricted the number 
of marriages between Jews and 
Jewesses in a given year, as was the 
case in Bavaria. 

But America has meant most to the 
Russian and Polish Jews. Coming 
from a land where ninety per cent of 
them were “a mass that lived from 
hand to mouth, amidst poverty and 
most oppressive sanitary and general 
conditions,” the Russo-Polish Jews 
had to come to America for the bare 
necessities of life. With the employ- 
ment of only a fraction of the energy 
which they had required in Russia to 
keep body and soul together, they had 
here the wherewithal to secure food, 
shelter, and clothing of a kind which 
fell to the lot of only the well-to-do 
in their native land. But America 
meant more than that. It meant un- 
limited opportunity—no restriction on 
their movements, place of residence, 
attendance at schools, entrance to the 
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professions. All occupations were 
open to them. Without fear of 
molestation they could observe their 
religious rites and educate their chil- 
dren in the tenets of their faith. 
There they had been third-class sub- 
iects; here they could become, and 
their children would be by right of 
birth, citizens, on an equal plane with 
all others—their race and _ religion 
being no bar to the attainment of the 
manifold gifts of the Promised Land. 
All these opportunities, America 
told them, are open to the ambitious, 
the thrifty, the industrious, the ‘ 
getter.” Through centuries of 
struggle for survival, through genera- 
tions of natural selection, these Jews 
had developed to an extraordinary 
degree a readiness to adapt themselves 
to new surroundings, to difficult con- 
ditions. Their Americanization was 
extremely rapid, due to this inherited 
adaptability and also to the fact that 
Jews who had come before them and 
they themselves created numerous 
agencies to further the process.* 
True, in the beginning, by reason 
of the large numbers who came and 
who crowded into the same quarters 
of the large cities, there appeared to 
be danger that there would be re- 
produced in America that condition 
of suicidal competition, that igno- 
minious scramble for the merest exist- 
ence which had been forced upon them 
in the old country, where every ghetto 
had a quota of tradesmen sufficient to 
serve the needs of a large city. They 
found here in the clothing industry, 
for example, the notorious sweat-shop 
system of home work, in which every 
member of the family had to toil long 
and feverish hours to make a suffi- 
cient income for domestic require- 
ments. This was, however, but a pass- 
ing condition, the very iniquity of 
which brought about its own correc- 
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*(See Charles S, Bernheimer, “Jewish American- 
oe Agencies,” American Jewish Year Book, 
ol. 23.) 
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Adolph S. Ochs, publisher of the 
New York Times 
tion. While the poets of the ghetto 
were busy translating “The Song of 
the Shirt” into Yiddish, its men of 
action were busy preaching organiza- 
tion. Years of struggle followed, 
during which the sweat shop, and the 
physical, intellectual and moral degra- 
dation which went with it, were swiftly 
eliminated by a militant, class-con- 
scious labor movement which got its 
inspiration from America. 

The economic struggle brought out 
into bold relief the pushing, striving, 
hustling, and acquisitive side of 
America. Such vivid slogans as 
“Money talks,” “Business is business,” 
and “Nothing succeeds like success” 
appeared to the immigrant Jews to be 
the watchwords of America, and 
being “the burning glass that collects 
into a focus the qualities of the people 
whom they live among,” the Jews 
quickly assimilated this element of the 
spirit of America. They aimed to 
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Dr. Simon Flexner of the Rockefeller 
Institute 


“make good,” and they did. In the 
short space of fifty years, the Rus- 
sian Jews, who came here as penniless 
fugitives, have become a factor to be 
reckoned with in many an industry. 
Restricted in .the old world to the 
manual trades and petty commerce, 
they at first showed a tendency to 
crowd into a limited number of call- 
ings, such as tailoring, hawking, and 
small storekeeping. But their pur- 
suits soon became diversified and, 
while they are today perhaps most 
extensively represented in the wearing 
apparel and allied lines, they are an 
important factor in many other busi- 
nesses such as jewelry, tobacco, fur- 
niture, drugs, leather goods, food 
products, crockery and _ glassware, 
and others. Jews perform every 
function in these callings. They are 


proprietors, operatives, salespeople, 
travelers, bookkeepers, stenographers 
and clerks. 
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But it was not only into industry 
and commerce that the Jews went. 
Not a few among the immigrants had 
been scholars, teachers, and rabbis, 
overseas ; all had a great respect for 
learning and the man of learning, 
Few of the first generation of adult 
immigrants could indulge their. ap- 
petite for a higher career, so urgent 
was the need for obtaining a sound 
economic footing, although examples 
of men and women who painfully laid 
by part of their earnings as factory 
hands or salespeople and then studied 
in professional schools, when already 
in middle life, are by no means rare. 
But it was from among the younger 
immigrants and from among the chil- 
dren of the older, that many went 
into colleges, universities, and special 
schools, and the number of the younger 
generation who enter professional 
‘areers is no doubt somewhat larger 
relatively than the number of non- 
Jews who do so. A large number are 
engaged and not a few have gained 
prominence in the arts and the pro- 
fessions, in science and invention. 

The Eastern European Jews have 
not contributed so many men of af- 
fairs as have their German fore- 
runners, who had the advantage of 
them by a generation. But the for- 
mer stock has contributed many prom- 
inent musicians, artists, actors, song- 
writers, journalists, sociological work- 
ers, and teachers. Although no 
definite line of demarcation can be 
drawn, it may be said that they 
have tended to enrich the spiritual and 
cultural life of America, whereas the 
German Jews appear to have a 
genius for business organization and 
the establishment and systematization 
of public institutions. Both groups, 
however, are essentially alike in their 
spiritual heritage; it is the prolonged 
action of different environmental 
forces which has created differences. 
Fusion, both material and spiritual, 
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is already taking place, and not the 
least of the benefits which the Jews 
are deriving and will increasingly de- 
rive from America, is the development 
of a composite stock in which, in a few 
generations, will be combined traits of 
all of the original groups. 

The Jewish immigration includes in- 
dividuals from every walk of life and 
from every stratum of intellect and 
culture. The result that Jews 
rapidly entered into all the activities 
which make up American life. 


was 


The Jews are proud of the ver- 
satility of their race, which has given 
to America scientists like Albert A. 
Michelson, the physicist; Jacques 
Loeb, the biologist; Simon Flexner, 
the pathologist; Edwin R. A. Selig- 
man, the economist; Franz Boaz, an- 
thropologist; writers and journalists 
such as Fannie Hurst, Edna Ferber, 
Mary Antin, Octavius Roy Cohen, 
Waldo Frank, Simeon Strunsky, Elias 
Tobenkin, Rita Weiman, Walter Lipp- 
man, Ludwig Lewisohn; newspaper 
publishers like Adolph S. Ochs, of The 
Times; poets like Louis Untermyer, 
Arthur Guiterman and James Oppen- 
heim; such figures in the world of 
music as Alfred Hertz, Joseph Stran- 
sky, Joseph Pasternack, Hugo Riesen- 
feld, the conductors; Sophia Braslau, 
Alma Gluck, Rosa Raisa, and Hulda 
Lashanska, singers; Leopold Godow- 
sky, Mischa Levitzki, Joseph Lhe- 
vinne, Ossip Gabrilowitch, among 
pianists; Mischa Elman, Efrem Zim- 
balist, Jascha Heifetz, Max Rosen, 
and Erika Morini, violinists. The 
Jews have contributed not a few ar- 
tists of high rank, such as Victor D. 
Brenner, Jules L. Butensky, Jo Da- 
vidson, and Moses Ezekiel, sculptors ; 
Louis Loeb, Toby Rosenthal, Henry 
Mosler, L. Paul Dessar, and Hugo 
Ballin, painters. 

Jews are prominent among those 
who entertain America. The list of 
Jewish theatrical managers and pro- 
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Morris Gest, theatrical producer who intro- 
duced the Moscow Art Theatre to America 


ducers includes David Belasco, A. L. 
Erlanger, Morris Gest, Daniel Froh- 
man, Sam H. Harris, Lee and J. J. 
Shubert and A. H. Woods. Among 
writers of successful plays are Louis 
K. Anspacher, David Belasco, Jules 
E. Goodman, Aaron Hoffman, Elmer 
Rice, Arthur Richman, Edgar Selwyn, 
and Samuel Shipman. Among prom- 
inent stage folk are Bertha Kalisch, 
Alla Nazimova, David Warfield, Leo 
Dietrichstein, Jacob Ben-Ami, Barney 
and Sam Bernard, Joe Weber and 
Lew Fields, Harry Houdini, Joseph 
Schildkraut, Jose Ruben, Al Jolson, 
Leon Errol and Eddie Cantor. 

The production of motion pictures 
is largely in the hands of Jews. This 
chiefly was, in the beginning, wholly 
accidental. Success was considered 
problematical and speculative. But 
large capital was not required and 
Jews happened to be among those who 
“took a chance.” Few if any of the 
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Jo Davidson, famous sculptor 


pioneer producers dreamed that the 
industry would in so short a time 
grow to such gigantic proportions. 
Today, among its leaders are Adolph 
Zukor and Jesse Lasky, of the 
Famous Players-Lasky Corporation; 
Hiram Abrams, of the United Artists’ 
Corporation; Carl Laemmle, of the 
Universal; Samuel Goldwyn, Lewis J. 
Selznick and William Fox. 

But it is not only in the arts of 
peace that Jews have made their con- 
tribution to America. There were 
more than a score of Jewish officers 
in the Continental Army, and Colonel 
David S. Franks was on Washington’s 
staff. Haym Salomon, a Jew of 
Polish origin, negotiated the loans of 
France and Holland to Congress, 
himself advanced large sums to that 
body, and came to the aid of army 
officers and members of Congress when 
their private resources failed them. 
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Forty-three Jews are certainly 
known to have taken part in the War 
of 1812. Fifty-seven Jews are known 
to have taken part in the Mexican 
War, including Captain Levi Charles 
Harby and David de Leon. The lat- 
ter twice received the thanks of Con- 
gress for gallantry. Seven thousand 
Jews were engaged on both sides in the 
Civil War, including four officers in 
the army and eleven in the navy, 
Twenty-seven hundred Jews served in 
the war with Spain. 












On the basis of statistics, it is esti- 
mated that the American soldiers, 
sailors and marines of the Jewish 
faith during the recent war numbered 
from 200,000 to 250,000 out of total 
armed forces of 4,800,000. About 
40,000 Jews were volunteers. Jews 
were the subject of 1,100 citations for 
valor. Of the seventy-eight Con- 
gressional Medals of Honor three 
were awarded to Jewish soldiers. The 
Distinguished Service Medal was 
awarded to at least 150 American 
Jews, the French Médaille Militaire is 
worn by four American Jews and the 
Croix de Guerre by 174. In the army 
about 10,000 Jews were commissioned 
officers. In the navy 500 Jews held 
commissions, one that of Rear-Ad- 
miral. Thirty-one rabbis served in 
the Chaplains’ Corps. In the Marine 
Corps over sixty Jews were commis- 
sioned officers. 

The foregoing brief recital has 
shown that the Jews of America, while 
alive to its opportunities, are also 
keenly conscious of their duties. They 
play their part in the everyday life 
of the country, along with all other 
workers and toilers of the nation, and 
make no mean contribution to those 
spiritual forces in industry, politics, 
education, and social service strain- 
ing toward the success of that “end- 
less daring experiment” in humanity, 
which is America. 
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Where Goes the World? 


An aaptciae Outlook 











THE NEW PREMIER OF BRITAIN 


ey, gR. STANLEY BALDWIN has been called to his high 
Whi office in circumstances unusually troublous. The major 
conflict of the day—the Franco-German struggle on the 
Rhine—remains a dangerous deadlock. Lord Curzon’s 
recent ultimatum to the Soviets has once more called the 
vexing Russian problem to the front. ‘The Near Eastern situation 
still threatens. 

If all the books and articles which have been written since the 
Armistice on the internal problems of the British Kmpire were placed 
end to end they would reach from Never-Never Land to the far side 
of the Future. The new Premier’s fellow-citizens will judge him very 
largely on how he handles these domestic matters—taxation, unem- 
ployment and the like—but OUR WORLD is more interested in 
the turn’ Mr. Baldwin will give to British Foreign Policy. 

There is a happy augury about the new Premier. He is not a War 
Maker. Undoubtedly he did his duty during the terrible years, but 
his name first became known to us here in America as head of a 
Mission to adjust the War Debt. The hope of better times increases 
as the men, who concentrated on the conduct of the War, give place 
in Public Life to a new group, whose principal preoccupation has 
been the settlement of the problems left by the War. 











THE MAJOR PROBLEM 


JIRST of all, the new government of Great Britain will have 
to decide on an attitude towards France. We believe that 
no project for the establishment and maintenance of Peace 
is possible unless the three great democracies—Britain, 
France and America—are in substantial accord. For at 
least years to come—unless overwhelmed by some such disaster 
as has wrecked Russia—these three nations will be immensely superior 
in power to their neighbors. United in purpose, they can be a firm 
foundation for world peace. If they are in conflict, no League of 
Nations nor any other such association could assure peace. So any 
109 
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break between Britain and France is a step backward 
serious as our withdrawal from cooperation. 

Such a break between London and Paris is in process. The first 
public announcement of a disagreement was in January of this year 
over the Reparations Problem, but the divergence in views, despite 
the formal statements of undying friendship, has been clearly visible 
for a long time. It had its origins during the Peace Conference. 

Each nation was terribly shocked at the stupendous costs of 
Victory. Peace was a profound disillusionment. ‘The people. who 
had suffered exceedingly during the long years of the struggle had 
expected that when the War was over there would be a chance to 
breathe freely and at ease. Instead, Peace brought to those weary 
with an almost superhuman struggle problems as overwhelming as 
those of War. Such disillusionment breeds bitterness and distrust. 
Who was it that had stolen from the victors the expected fruits of 
Victory? 

It takes two to make a quarrel, but it takes at least as many to 
maintain a friendship. Often a detached third party is very helpful. 
This, in fact, was the logical rdle for America. But as we refuse to 
bear a hand, the English and French must work out their problems 
without a friendly mediator. 


One of Lloyd George’s secretaries has told a story which illumines 
this point. He carried into the Premier’s private office the cablegram 
which announced that the Senate had finally rejected the Treaty and 
had by this action formally decreed the withdrawal of the United 
States from European affairs. “This means,” the Premier said, “an 
inevitable cat and dog fight between France and England.” 

The Good Book assures us that on the Last Great Day all the 
Forces of Light under celestial leadership will be triumphantly mar- 
shaled against the Hosts of Darkness and the Prince of Lies, but 
there is no reason for us to expect any such sharp division between 
Right and Wrong in mundane conflicts. There is good and bad on 
both sides of the Anglo-French controversy. 

This is a hard doctrine for people who like to think of life as simpler 
than it really is. Those who found it easy during the War to believe 
that the Kaiser was 100 per cent evil, that every German was 
individually responsible for the War and all its atrocities, and that 
no one was reckless or greedy, brutal or afraid in the Allied Camp, 
find it easy today to think that either Britain or France is all wrong. 

As a matter of fact, both countries have been following the policy 
which seemed to them to protect most effectively their own national 
interests—just as we have. Neither has been any more concerned about 
the troubles of former comrades in arms than we have been. While 
it is possible to put some spiritual and acceptable meaning back of 
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such slogans as “All for England,” “France Supreme,” “Deutschland 
iiber Alles,’ and “America First,” they do in fact work contrary to 
that spirit of mutual aid, which is just as necessary for the establish- 
ment of peace as for the waging of war. 

Great Britain cannot revive the Entente Cordiale unless France is 
willing to come halfway. But the new Premier cannot claim to be a 
friend of peace unless he gives serious consideration to the complaints 
which the French bring against his predecessors and offers to France 
such concessions as will convince all the world that Britain is willing 
to advance her half of the way. If he is to earn a reputation as an 
architect of peace, he must work out with France a policy of con- 
certed action, of unified aims, of mutual aid. Perhaps it is impossible 
to arrive at such an accord. It will be, unless the French are equally 
desirous of a real peace. But the new British Premier cannot afford 
not to make every effort to this end. 





BRITAIN AND RUSSIA 


ORD CURZON’S recent ultimatum to the Soviets illus- 
¥ trates the futility of such diplomatic documents as the 
Anglo-Russian Trade Agreement, unless they rest on 
reality. The bases for commerce profitable to either side 
did not exist when the Trade Agreement was drafted. 
‘There was no magic in the signatures to create commodities for barter, 
nor to create credits where distrust ruled, and so, the hoped-for benefits 
not being realized, both sides felt themselves aggrieved. It was not 
only the Soviets who were disappointed in the results of the Trade 
Agreement; Lloyd George had announced that it would bring cheap 
bread to England and, by creating a market for English wares, relieve 
the unemployment situation. But Britain and the half dozen other 
countries which followed her example and negotiated Trade Agree- 
ments with the Soviets have not seen their commerce with Russia grow 
any more rapidly than that of those countries which did not sign. 


The Treaty of Rapallo, which made so much noise in diplomatic 
circles a year ago, has had a similar fate. The Soviets, needing 
credits, make an alliance with a country plunging towards bankruptcy. 
The Germans, needing foodstuffs, made a treaty with a country sink- 
ing into famine. Germany cannot help the Soviets in the face of this 
warlike ultimatum from England. And not a soldier of the Red 
Army has been moved to the assistance of Germany in her struggle 
with France. The Treaty of Rapallo was a case of the blind leading 
the blind. The bases for a strong diplomatic alliance did not exist. 
- the same reason, the Anglo-Russian Trade Agreement has been 
a fiasco. 
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However, pointing out the futility of the Trade Agreement does 
not lessen in the least the exceeding gravity of the Russian Problem. 
The economic balance of Europe will not be restored until once more 
the agriculture of Russia produces a surplus which can flow out to 
the hungry industrial nations and be exchanged for the products of 
the factories now hungry for orders. Even our farmers in America 
cannot plan their crops intelligently without knowing whether Russia 
will import or export grain. 

The new Premier of Great Britain, being a man of business and 
not a lawyer, will be less likely than his predecessors to be tricked by a 
form of words which do not represent reality. And he will be more 
likely to give his attention to the fundamental bases on which trade 
with Eastern Europe can be established. Certainly no achievement 
could be of more far-reaching and beneficent effect on Europe than 
the firm reestablishment of the old interchange of commerce with 
Russia. 





BRITISH INTERESTS OVERSEAS 


attention to the ‘affairs of continental yy their 
greatest interest was directed to distant problems beyond 
the seas. It was an established habit of mind for English- 
men to think of South Africa and New Zealand as much 
nearer home than Prague or Bucharest. It was easier to find people 
in London who spoke Hindustani than Polish. 

In this farflung Empire of Dominions, Colonies, Protectorates and 
Spheres of Influence, which seem so far away to most Americans and 
Europeans, but so very close to the British, the new Premier must 
also face perplexing difficulties and interlocked problems. This 
stupendous imperial enterprise of the islanders of England—what 
Kipling called “the White Man’s Burden,” the winning and peopling 
of vast continental areas like Canada and Australia, the governance of 
India’s millions with their diverse and hostile creeds, colonial admin- 
istration in every clime—has been seriously shaken in the general 
convulsion of the War. And staggering new burdens have been 
added by the responsibilities which Britain has assumed under man- 
dates from the League of Nations. At the moment all the worst of 
these overseas problems head up in the Near East. 

Those Englishmen who are proudest of their record as Empire- 
builders are the quickest to point out that their amazing success has 
not rested solely—nor even largely—on force of arms. There has 
been fighting, of course. It has been necessary at times to smash the 
Mahdi and crush the Boer Republics. But on the whole, Britain has 
won and held her Empire with surprisingly little fighting. These 
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colonially-minded Englishmen point with pride to the very few thou- 
sand British troops stationed in India. Their rule there is not merely 
military. On the whole the British have succeeded in holding India 


and their other colonies because of the skill, tolerance and fair dealing 


of their Civil Service, their colonial administrators. The respect in 
which the native populations had learned to hold “an Englishman’s 
word” has been of more value than an Army Corps. 

Under the terrible stress of the War, as many of England’s 
soundest writers on Colonial Affairs have pointed out, much of this 
fair record was destroyed. The relations between the British Empire 
and the peoples of the Near East escaped from the control of the 
trained colonial administrators, with their professional tradition of 
fair dealing. The War Cabinet at London, with no special under- 
standing of colonial matters, with the distant thunders of the guns 
of Flanders in their ears, sacrificed this great asset of the Empire over- 
seas for diplomatic combinations which promised to favor the chances 
of the Army in France. Agreements made in good faith by British 
officials on the spot, were ignored, repudiated, broken by the Govern- 
ment at home. The reputation for honorable dealing and fair play 
which had been one of the great props of the Empire was undermined. 
When gradually the news of the Treaty which had been forced on the 
Sultan of Turkey filtered out to the Near East there was hardly a 
native tribe or nation, Moslem or Christian, from Trans-Caspia to 
the Sudan, which did not feel that it had been tricked or betrayed by 
Britain. Arabs, who had fought for England under promise of inde- 
pendence, found themselves handed over to the French, whom they 
disliked. Armenians, who had given what aid they could to the Allied 
Cause, were deserted. If the British Empire is to endure, the prime 
consideration of the new Premier must be to reestablish his country’s 
reputation for honest dealing. The prestige of “an Englishman’s 
word” has always been of greater value to them than military prestige, 
and it is this that the new Premier must set himself to regain. 





ENGLAND AND AMERICA 


HE British Lion, for whom Mr. Baldwin has just been 
appointed Keeper, has come out of the Great War victori- 
ous but gravely wounded. Given a period of rest he will 
recover, for the recuperative power of our Civilization is 
great. It is plainly to our interests that he should recover. 

Weakness is a breeder of disorder, for in weakness there is fear. It 

is only as the Great States of the World regain their strength that we 

can hope for stability and ordered, assured Peace. There may be 
some short-thoughted Americans, who see gain for us from the increase 
in relative strength, which would come to us from the progressive 
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decay of the Kuropean Powers but from the long view there is small 
profit in ruling over ruins. The best thought of America wishes to 
aid the processes of recovery. 

What can America do to help Britain in these days of trial? We 
‘an be of no service in the solution of her domestic problems, there 
is very little, if anything, we can do to help her out of the muddle of 
her colonial difficulties. But are we doing all that we should, or one- 
half that we might, to stabilize Europe? Could we not muster the 
ingenuity, if we had the daring, to act successfully as a mediator in 
the disputes between our friends? The kind of peace we would like 
to see throughout the world would be measurably nearer, if we could 
somehow stop what Lloyd George called the “cat and dog fight.” 
Both the French and the British, despite their quarrels, have recog- 
nized the value to them—in the sense of mediation—in having even 
“unofficial” Americans on the various Inter-Allied Commissions, 
More than once a cool Yankee phrase has moderated a dispute. It 
is in the hope that we at last will return to Europe in this spirit— 
friends of both parties, not directly involved in their disputes, but 
intent on all the larger aspects of Peace—that they keep the empty 
chair waiting for us. 

We may be sure that Mr. Baldwin’s efforts to reach a satisfactory 
settlement with our War Debt Funding Commission was inspired 
by a desire to bring to an end any controversy between his country and 
ours which would hold us back from cooperation in the rebuilding of 
Kurope. They have gone more than halfway to meet us, but as yet 
we have not budged. 





CHINA 


AH Y.” ask the [solationists, “should we bother ourselves to 
help Europe?” It is not at all impossible that the Chinese 
Bandits will give an answer, which will convince even the 
narrowest Isolationists. We may need Europe’s help. 

We did need it, not so very long ago and were very 

glad to get it. We had serious reason to be afraid that our own jingoes 
were pushing us into a dangerous and vastly expensive race in Naval 
Armaments and our Government had a case of nerves over a vague 
menace in the Far East. Even the smallest country in Europe, in 
those days, had more cause for worry, but it was a new experience for 
us and we took it hard. We asked our friends in Europe to forget 
their troubles at home and come over to Washington to help us out 
of our difficulties. They came. ‘They cooperated. Our nerves were 
quieted. Even the Hearst papers, which had been full of wild alarm 
over the Japanese bugaboo, had to find a new sensation. 

Then the European countries asked us to come to a Conference at 
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Genoa to cooperate with them in the solution of their more serious 
problems, and we refused curtly. It would be most unfortunate, if 
a situation should arise in China which would make us want the 
cooperation of Europe again. ‘That is the very possibility, which is 
the significant aspect of the affair of the Shantung Bandits. 

It is not a good thing for the cause of peace to have innocent tourists 
snatched off a main-line train and rushed up into inaccessible moun- 
tains to be held for ransom. But the situation in China is very much 
worse. ‘This is not the first time that bandits have attacked the lives 
and property of foreigners, nor is it likely to be the last time. 

What are we going to do about it? There has been some talk in the 
newspapers of sending American troops to round up the bandits. 
None of our officers, who took part in the famous attempt “to catch 
Villa,” will be eager to command an American Expeditionary Force 
in the Shantung Mountains. In that ill-fated Mexican Campaign 
most of our officers spoke some Spanish and when they stormed an 
adobe village and captured those who were too old or crippled to take 
to the hills, they could at least ask: “Has anybody here seen Villa’” 

The fact that Chinese is not regularly taught at West Point is 
only one of a thousand reasons that make any attempt to round up 
unknown bandits in that country, very much more difficult than 
the wild goose chase in Mexico. A “punitive expedition,” which 
has to rely on an interpreter, rarely accomplishes anything beyond 
executing a few people to whom the interpreter owes money. Cer- 
tainly nobody in authority in Washington is thinking seriously of 
repeating the Villa fiasco in China. 

We have no choice in regard to banditry in China except (1) doing 
nothing to make life safe for our merchants and missionaries or (2) 
working out in conjunction with the other progressive nations a 
cooperative program for putting China on its feet, helping it, as 
Young China desires, to adapt its old and precious civilization to 
the needs of the present day. ‘The industrially developed countries, 
Japan, the United States and those of Western Kurope, cannot help 
to revive China by invasion. There is a great deal they could do 
to facilitate the reestablishment of the conditions on which China 
‘an hope to develop, which would be so obviously beneficial as to be 
welcomed by all classes of China. But obviously no one nation could 
accomplish much by itself. 

A very good beginning was made in the direction of cooperation 
at the Washington Conference. Japan and the European Govern- 
ments showed themselves much more disposed to agree on constructive 
measures than even the most optimistic had dared to hope. Unfor- 
tunately, in view of our peremptory refusal to join in any proposed 
cooperation in Europe, we are not in a position again to ask them 
to cooperate with us in China. 
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well-informed and thought-out opinions. 
that leads to ACTION. 





Under this heading are presented each month the most important action 
questions raised by articles in OUR WORLD—questions on which every citizen needs 
This is a department to develop the thinking 
If you know what a person DOES, you learn what he 
THINKS. And so, if you wish “to make up” your mind, to determine what you 
really think about any problem, you must ask yourself, “What would I DO about it?” 

















What Would YOU Do About It? 


THE TURKISH PROBLEM 


YOU were Secretary of State, 
what instructions would you send 
to your representatives at the Lau- 
sanne Conference? 

As is usual in human affairs, neither 
side to this controversy can claim to 
be all white. The Turks have been 
deeply wronged and are fighting for 
independence. But they have earned 
a bad reputation in the past and have 
not improved it by burning Smyrna. 
We could sympathize more with their 
struggle for independence, if they had 
shown any regard for the national as- 
pirations of others. 

It is quite as difficult to be 100 
per cent sympathetic with the Euro- 
pean Powers in this dispute. When 
it comes to atrocities, the Greeks have 
quite as bad a reputation-as the Turks. 
The Great Powers, living in glass 
houses, cannot afford to throw stones 
at the Turks for ignoring the aspira- 
tions of the weak for “self-determi- 
nation.” The worst of the Secret 
Treaties had to do with dividing up 
the patrimony of the Turks as spoils 
of war. There is no reason for the 
Turks to trust any promises of the 
Great Powers, too many _ solemn 
pledges have been broken already. 

If YOU were Secretary of State, 
you would have to choose between three 
policies. 

(1) Isolation. You could say: 
“They are all a bad lot—not much to 
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choose between Moslem and Christian. 
We had best bring home our merchants 
and missionaries and stay out of the 
mess.” 

(2) Competition. You could try 
“to beat them to it.” The way to 
fight the Devil with fire is to make 
sure that your fire is hotter than his, 
If we really set our minds to it, we 
could probably be quite as good at in- 
trigue as anybody. 

(3) Cooperation. You could re- 
mind your representatives at Lau- 
sanne that our predominant interest in 
the Near East, as elsewhere, is Peace 
and instruct them to support ener- 
getically any proposals looking to- 
wards a sound settlement no matter 
from which side it came and to work 
always for that spirit of accommoda- 
tion and mutual aid, which is the one 
hope of enduring peace. 

Which course of action would YOU 
choose? 


READING REFERENCES 
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Davis, W. S. Short History of the Near 
East ...to 1922. Maemillan, 1922. 
Scholarly work, brief and interesting, in 
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ciated with the Near East. 

Scuevit, Ferpinanp. History of the Bal- 
kan Peninsula ...to the Present Day. 
Harcourt, 1922. A more extended work 
than Davis’ and probably even mote 
scholarly. Supplies the historical back- 
ground for an understanding of present- 
day issues. Rather hard reading. 
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Balkan problems. 
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the close of the great war.” 
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by the United States of a mandatory 
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GoveRNMENT DocuMENTS: 

Conditions in the Near East: Report of 
the American Military Mission to 
Armenia, by Maj. Gen. James G. Har- 
bord. Wash., Gov’t Pr. Off., 1920 (66th 
Cong. 2d sess. Sen. Doc. 266—apply to 


Turkey In Europe 


Is the remnant of Turkey in Europe con- 
sidered separately from Asiatic Turkey? If 
so, is Constantinople its capital? If not, what 
is the present status of Constantinople? 

HE remnant of Turkey in Europe 

is not considered separately froin 
Asiatic Turkey. Formerly capital of 
all Turkey, Constantinople is at pres- 
ent administered by an official from 
Angora. 


Status of Georgia and Azerbaijan 
Are Georgia and Azerbaijan still autono- 


mous? If so, what is the likelihood of their 
so remaining? 


Georgia and Azerbaijan are inde- 





WHAT PEOPLE WANT TO KNOW 
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your Senator). Conclusions of Gen. Har- 
bord’s report will be found in Current 
History (N. Y. Times), May, 1920, pp. 
330-333. 

Mandatory Over Armenia: Report to Maj. 
Gen. James G. Harbord, by Brig. Gen. 


George O. Moseley. Wash., Gov’t Pr. 
Off., 1920. (66th Cong. 2d Sess. Sen. 
Doc. 281—apply to your Senator.) 
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America’s Duty in the Near East. C. W. 
Eliot. World’s Work, February, 1923, 
pp. 434-437. 

Near East Tangle. D. B. Macdonald. Yale 
Rev., January, 1923, pp. 345-363. 

The Capitulations of the Ottoman Empire 
and the Question of their Abrogation 
as it Affects the United States. L. E. 
Thayer. American Journal of Interna- 
tional Law, April, 1923, pp. 207-233. 

The Chester Concession As an Aid to New 
Turkey. Henry Woodhouse. Current 
History (N. Y. Times), June, 1923, pp. 
393-400. (Text of Chester Concession, 
same number, pp. 485-489.) 

Secret Anglo-German Convention of 1914 
Regarding Asiatic Turkey (Bagdad Rail- 
way). E. M. Earle. Political Science 
Quarterly, March, 1923, pp. 24-44. 


A. J. Toynbee. 
March, 1923, pp. 


What People Want to Know 


Answers to Some of the Questions Addressed to Dr. Wallace W. Atwood, 
Director of the Institute of International Information 


pendent republics. It is our under- 
standing, however, that their foreign 
affairs are looked after by the repre- 
sentative of Soviet Russia. We have 
recently heard upon apparently good 
authority that these two countries 
will probably remain as independent 
republics for some time. 


Ireland and the United Kingdom 


Does Ireland have a new official name? 
When the term “United Kingdom” is now 
used, does it now include Ireland? 

The term “United Kingdom” now 
includes Great Britain and Ulster, 
while the rest of Ireland is known 


officially as The Irish Free State. 
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A Survey of the Month’s Events 


FRANCE BLOCKS GERMANY’S PEACE MOVES 
Sey, REMIER POINCARE of France followed up a con- 
Sy, ference with Premier Theunys of Belgium early in the 
month by announcing that Germany must abandon her 
“passive resistance” in the occupied Ruhr _ industrial 
region, before the Allies could consider any new German 
offer for reparations for war damages. Immediately afterward 
Chancellor Cuno of Germany sent to all the Allies and the United 
States a new note proposing yearly payments of 1,200,000,000 gold 
marks to begin in 1927. Germany admitted her obligation to pay 
up to the limit of her capacity, but named no total sum. Instead, 
she offered to submit to an international economic commission, as sug- 
gested by Secretary Hughes of the Department of State in a New 
Haven address recently, the decision as to what the limit should be. 
Germany also expressed a hope for a world economic conference to 
which she might be admitted. 

As guarantees of payment under the annuity plan, Germany 
promised to set aside the income of the railways, to make a levy on 
industry, business and agriculture, and to assign taxes on luxuries, 
liquors, tobacco and sugar. But the occupation of the Ruhr region 
and the German campaign of passive resistance were not mentioned. 
Consequently France, with the acquiescence of Belgium, opposed 
consideration of the offer. France also opposed any submission of 
the question of German payments to international action and any 
conference on terms of equality. 

Great Britain, under the new Prime Minister, Sir Stanley. 
Baldwin, increased her efforts to secure united Allied action again. 
Belgium also was reported to be exerting her influence with France 
for reunion with the Allies instead of pursuing an independent policy; 
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The Current Chapter of World History 
ts 

while Italy continued to act in general in sympathy with Great 

Britain. It was reported that British officials considered that the 
i new German note offered a basis for reviving negotiations. 
“4 Meanwhile the Belgian and French Premiers, it was announced, 
a had agreed in their conference on plans for intensifying the military 
al pressure on Germany in the Ruhr. 
in 
rd TURKEY WINS NEW POINTS FROM THE ALLIES 
: Geie~ URKISH insistence on recognition of full independence 
a carried the day at the peace conference at Lausanne, 
j Switzerland, against Allied demands for a special legal 
; status for foreigners in Turkey. The Allies agreed to 
a . the appointment of four foreign advisors who would be 
" informed of all arrests and prosecutions and report their recommenda- 
" tions to the urkish Ministry of Justice, but would not have authority 

to interfere with magistrates. This would mark the end of the 

famous “‘capitulations”’ under which foreigners were exempt from 
iy trial in the Turkish courts. The question of terms of payment on the 
mn Ottoman debt remained unsettled pending rulings from the home 
S, » governments. The International Sanitation Board at Constan- 
mn tinople was abolished at the demand of the Turks, and an arrange- 
d. ment was made for an advisory board to act in its place. Disputes 
d between the Turks and Greeks were settled partly at the expense of 
of F Bulgaria. Turkey gave up her demand for war reparations from 
Y § Greece, while Greece agreed that Turkey should have the town of 

_  Karagatch, across the Maritza River from Adrianople, and control 

xy. of the railway from that point to Lule Burgas, near Constantinople. 
n. | Bulgaria protested at this decision involving territory she claimed, 
ne hut without effect. 
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REMIER POINCARE - asked 

Great Britain to join Belgium and 
France in exerting pressure on Ger- 
many to end her passive resistance to 
their program in the Ruhr Valley. 
Meanwhile the British Cabinet met in 
consultation on the reparations prob- 
lem, and Lord Curzon, Foreign Sec- 
retary, invited the Allied Ambas- 
sadors in London to confer with him 
in a renewed attempt to establish com- 
mon policies of action. This was felt 
to be essential to any final solution. 

In the occupied zone the French 
authorities seized four dye and chem- 
ical plants, including the important 
Badische Anilin und Soda Fabrik, im- 
posed a 400,000,000 mark fine on the 
city of Essen for the destruction of 
a bridge, and reinforced their army 
of 50,000 by 15,000 more men. Pre- 
mier Poincaré, asking Parliament for 
new credits for the occupation pro- 
gram, declared that receipts from the 
Ruhr zone were meeting the military 
but not the civil expenses. 
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The military court of review up- 
held the prison sentences against the 
Krupp directors, imposed in connee- 
tion with riots at the plant. It also 
supported the first death penalty in- 
posed for spying and sabotage during 
the occupation, against Herr Schlag- 
eter. His execution by a firing squad 
caused strong feeling in Germany, 

The Germans continued their cam- 
paign of resistance by blocking indus- 
try and transportation. Strikes in- 
volving some 500,000 workers, coupled 
with Communist uprisings which 
caused uneasiness temporarily, were 
settled by the use of special German 
police forces and by granting wage 
increases. 


An American-Turkish Treaty 





INISTER GREW was an- 
nounced to have progressed so 
far in discussions with Turkish dele- 
gates at Lausanne on terms for a new 
treaty of amity and commerce be- 
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EUROPEAN REVIVAL AND THE RUHR 


Il Nuovo Paese (Fascisti) of Italy shows France and Germany sitting on the coal supply of 
the Ruhr Valley while their factories go cold 
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tween the States 
and Turkey that he had 
been given full powers to 
negotiate and sign an agree- 
ment. In connection with 
these dealings, he was re- 
ported to be continuing the 
attempt to secure for Amer- 
icans in Turkey a special 
legal status and safeguards, 
which was finally abandoned 
by the Allies in their gen- 
eral peace conference with 
the Turks. 


Hungary a League Problem 


UNGARY’S PLEA 

for economic aid, 
under a plan similar to 
that adopted in the re- 
habilitation of Austria, was 
considered by the Repara- 
tions Board. With the 
League of Nations super- 
vising arrangements, an in- 
ternational loan might be advanced, if 
safeguarded by guarantees of good 
behavior. The proposal was’ re- 
ported to have aroused opposition in 
Italy and in the “Little Entente” 
nations of Central Europe, but was 
expected to go through finally. 





An American delegation to the 
Opium Commission of the League won 
a victory, after a vigorous fight, in 
the approval of the American prin- 
ciple of restriction of the traffic in 
the drug to amounts necessary for 
medicinal purposes. The resolution 
adopted contained certain reservations 
as to rights of production, however, 
which were pressed by spokesmen of 
India and other opium-growing states 
and which caused dissatisfaction to 
the American delegates. The whole 
issue will go before the League As- 
sembly in the autumn. The disarma- 
ment committee and other special com- 
missions were working on reports. 


WINDOWS ON 
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TURKEY AT LAUSANNE 


“We thought we could milk her,” Simplicissimus of Ger- 
many imagines the Allies saying, “but the Angora goat 


turns out to be an Angora ram!” 


HE “LITTLE ENTENTE” in 
Central Europe was continued in 
force for three years by renewal of 


treaties made by Czecho-Slovakia 
with Yugo-Slavia and Rumania. 


Poland was also reported to be cul- 
tivating closer relations with these 
three allied states. A tendency toward 
greater independence of action on the 
part of the nations in this important 
political alliance was remarked, due 
to growing discontent at being subor- 
dinated to the policies of any western 
European power. Both France and 
Italy were reported to be concerned 
over the reaction on their interests. 
France particularly was taking steps 
to conciliate the Central European 
states and retain their sympathy for 
her policies, as indicated by the visit 
of Marshal Foch to Poland and 
Czecho-Slovakia. The military ac- 
cord between France and Poland was 








emphasized when he received an hon- 
orary title as a Polish Marshal. 


MERICA’S CLAIM for payment 
for the Rhine Army was finally 
settled by signature of the agreement 
for meeting the $250,000,000 bill by 
twelve annual instalments from Ger- 
man reparations. Great Britain 
withdrew objections to the provision 
that the United States should have 
the right to collect direct from Ger- 
many. American priority rights in 
German reparations, under a propor- 
tional arrangement, were maintained 
in the agreement. 


SUFFRAGISTS of the Interna- 
tional Women’s Suffrage Alliance, in 
congress in Rome, elected Mrs. Cor- 
bett Ashby of England as their presi- 
dent to succeed Mrs. Carrie Chapman 
Catt, resigned. They also adopted a 
new constitution and set of by-laws. 


SOCIALISTS of the “Second” In- 
ternationale of Geneva and_ the 
*“Second-and-a-Half” Internationale 
of Vienna reunited in a new Interna- 
tionale, as the result of a conference 
at Hamburg, merging the Socialist 
narties of thirty nations, including the 
United States, and comprising 50,- 
000,000 members. Others are the 
“Third” (Communist) Internationale 
of Moscow and the “Fourth” (Labor 
Federation) Internationale of Am- 
sterdam, Holland. 


UNITED STATES 


Harding Presses the World Court Issue 





RESIDENT HARDING, on a 

tour of the country, continued to 
appeal vigorously to public opinion 
for support of his proposal that the 
United States accept membership in 
the World Court established by the 
League of Nations at the Hague. A 
study of the new membership of the 
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Senate, to which the proposal will be 
presented, indicated that — seventy- 
three Senators would favor it, with 
thirteen doubtful and nine opposed. A 
group of twenty-two Senators warned 
the President that they would submit 
reservations against the League while 
voting for the Court. General ex- 
pressions of public opinion, including 
resolutions of the Federal Council of 
Churches and the Presbyterian as- 
sembly, supported the President. 


PROHIBITION — caused further 
controversy with other nations due 
to the barring of liquor supplies on 
ships entering American ports, under 
a Supreme Court decision. — British 
lines announced that they would con- 
ply with the rulings laid down by the 
Treasury Department; but Great 
Britain, Japan, France, Italy, and 
other countries were united in pro- 
tests against the restrictions as in- 
terference with the rights of vessels 
under foreign flags. 


WAR CLAIMS against Germany 
running to a total of about a billion 
and a half dollars were announced by 
the Joint Commission. The govern- 
ment claims amounted to some $366, 
000,000, including the cost of the 
Rhine Army. Former Supreme Court 
Justice W. R. Day resigned as un- 
pire, on the ground that the compli- 
cated problem called for a younger 
man. Robert C. Morris also resigned 
from the Commission. The whole 
issue will involve a controversy with 
the Allies over priority in German 
payments for war damages. 


TRADE BALANCES began to go 
against the United States in March, 
reports for which showed an excess 
of imports over exports of some $60, 
000,000. Though it was the first un- 
favorable showing since 1914, and the 
largest in the country’s history, Her- 
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bert Hoover, Secretary of Commerce, 
saw an advantage in it because it 
would facilitate shipment abroad of 
part of the gold supply which now 


makes for credit inflation in America. 


OIL RIGHTS for foreigners in 
lands under public control were recog- 
nized by Secretary Work, of the De- 
partment of the Interior. He re- 
versed a ruling of former Secretary 
Fall, recently resigned, and restored 
the lease of the Roxana Petroleum 
Company, partly British-owned, on 
certain Indian lands. 


BRITISH EMPIRE 
Baldwin Succeeds Bonar Law 


IR STANLEY BALDWIN, Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, who ne- 
gotiated the war debt agreement with 
the United States, became Prime 
Minister, succeeding Bonar’ Law. 
After a sharp conflict with Austen 
Chamberlain in the Conservative party, 
the new Cabinet head emerged vic- 
torious as its leader. A cardinal point 
of his policy is expected to be good 
relations with America, and a second 
is an attempt to find a basis for re- 
newing action in common with France 
and the other Allies. His Cabinet con- 
tinued practically the same as that of 
Bonar Law, with the addition of Lord 
Robert Cecil Lord Privy Seal, 
bringing in a prominent League ad- 
vocate and former Lloyd George 
Coalitionist. 

In negotiations with Soviet Russia, 
Lord Curzon, Foreign Secretary, 
stood firm on his recent demands re- 
garding fishing rights off Russia’s 
north coast up to the three-mile 
limit, political rights of British rep- 
resentatives in Russia, and discon- 
tinuance of Soviet propaganda in the 
Near East. Russia, in reply, offered 
compromises on the first two points, 
but refused to change her representa- 
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WINDOWS ON 
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tives in Near Eastern nations under 
pressure. The controversy bade fair 
to lead to an end of the Anglo-Rus- 
sian trade treaty, although the Rus- 
sians still saw a basis for conference 
and compromise in the British notes. 


IRELAND continued to = quiet 
down under the Free State administra- 
tion, whose officials were beginning to 
move freely about the country after the 
end of the civil war which was aban- 
doned by De Valera and his repub- 
lican rebels. A hot election fight was 
predicted for the autumn. ‘The gov- 
ernment passed a new land bill favor- 
ing peasant proprietors and assign- 
ing a sum equaling $125,000,000 to 
acquire and open lands for small 
owners, 


EUROPE 
France Again Backs Poincaré in the Ruhr 


REMIER POINCARE went 

through the form of resigning over 
the refusal of the Senate to try cer- 
tain Communist deputies accused of 
treasonable activities. President Mil- 
lerand refused to accept his resigna- 
tion, and subsequently Poincaré was 
greeted stormily in the Chamber of 
Deputies and given 438 votes in sup- 
nort of his Ruhr occupation policy. 
French franes dropped slightly on 
exchange in anticipation of a 
national loan for reconstruction. 





new 


Germany Fighting an Internal Conflict 





ITH MARKS depreciated in 
value below Austrian crowns 
and with living costs redoubling 


rapidly and hardship and discontent 
widespread among the working and 
middle classes, Germany faced a sit- 


uation of increasingly threatening 
tension. After the Communist up- 


risings in the Ruhr Valley, the gov- 
ernment renewed an active campaign 
against the radical “bands of 100” 
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Italy Dropping National Industries 








REMIER MUSSOLINI 
and his Fascisti govern- 
ment were reported to have 
decided on a policy of turn- 
ing over the public services 
which have been losing money, 
the railways, telegraphs and 
telephones to private busi- 


ness. Mussolini has ex- 
pressed himself in favor of a 
syndicate system relating 


employers and employees ina 
national federation of seven 
big industries. Meanwhile, 
reforms of economy and re- 
duction of the number of 
office-holders have been pro- 
ceeding; and the budget has 
been radically cut in a man- 
ner to arouse popular en- 
thusiasm. Conflicts with the 
Catholic Popular Party, with 








“BIRD FANCIERS” 


The Bystander of London pictures France and America 
looking speculatively at Turkey, but implies that the 


bird is in England’s yard 


as well as against royalist secret 
orders. Chancellor Cuno was contin- 
uing to head the government, but it 
was expected that he might resign to 
make way for another industrial 
leader, Stresemann, who would take 
responsibility for a new reparations 
program offering the Allies better 
terms of payment. 

A commercial treaty was concluded 
with Lithuania, supplementing the 
treaty already in force with Russia. 


AUSTRIA showed continued signs 
of recovery in connection with the 
floating of the international loan of 
$126,000,000, supervised by the 


League of Nations, for her benefit. It 
was offered in nine nations, and with 
the backing of J. P. Morgan & Co. 
the sum of $25,000,000 was subscribed 
in the United States. 





Liberals and Socialists, and 
with recalcitrant elements 
among the Fascisti, were 
settled for the time being at 
least with victories for Mussolini, who 
threatened to mobilize force against 
his opponents and expelled his critics 
from the Fascisti party. Votes for 
women in municipal elections were 
granted in a bill which had the sanc- 
tion of the Premier. 


SPAIN was disturbed by new de- 
feats of her troops in Morocco by 
Moorish tribesmen, continuing their 
rebellion against Spanish control. 
The Liberal government, recently 
raised to power, nevertheless succeeded 
in winning the Parliamentary elections 
and retaining control despite wide- 
spread dissatisfaction with the na- 
tional situation. 


POLAND experienced a change of 
administration. Premier Sikorski re- 
signed on a question of policy m- 
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volving Ukrainian relations, and the 
peasant Nationalist leader Witos, a 
former Premier, was called to form a 
new ministry, with Conservative sup- 
port. His foreign policy was an- 
nounced to be, first, friendship with 
France and Great Britain, and second, 
with Belgium, Japan and the United 
States; coordination with Czecho- 
Slovakia and Yugo-Slavia in action in 
Central European affairs; and peace 
with Lithuania and Russia. 


DENMARK ratified a trade treaty 
with Soviet Russia, constituting prac- 
tical recognition of the government. 


BULGARIA was suddenly taken 
out of the control of Premier Stam- 
bulisky and his peasant farmer 
followers, by a revolt of lead- 
ers of the city parties sup- 
ported by the army. The new 
government, under Professor 
Zankoff, was reported to be a 
middle class administration, 
including Socialist represen- “3 
tatives, under the control of Ce? 
army officers who engineered 
the revolution. 


It appeared (Kec nem J" 
* — — =} Se 
that the new regime, repre- ae a oa 


senting practically a town re- 
bellion against peasant rule, 
would provoke active oppo- 
sition in the country. The 
revolution complicated rela- 
tions with the Allies, since 
Stambulisky had tried to work 
in cooperation with them while 
the new government included 
many former supporters of 
Germany. 


RUSSIA was reported to 
be maintaining the gold value 
of her new notes called cher- 
vontsi and to be increasing her 
gold reserves. The new notes 
were being accepted in Fin- 
land in trade payments, which 


WHERE GOES THE WORLD? 


marked the first instances of accept- 
ances of Soviet currency in commerce 


outside Russia. 

The American Relief Administra- 
tion announced that the harvest pros- 
pects were satisfactory in Russia and 
that control of the famine situation 
had reached a point which would make 
possible the withdrawal of the Amer- 
ican workers in July. News reports 
from certain provinces in Russia, on 
the other hand, pointed to a danger of 
continued famine conditions. 


NEAR EAST 
Rivalry in Turkey Concessions 
ONTROL of the Baghdad railway, 


made famous by Germany’s Near 
Eastern program before and during 
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A CONTRAST IN OCCUPATIONS 


England wants France to get out of the Ruhr Valley 
of Germany, says Le Rire of Paris, while the British 
hold the Mosul oil fields in the Near East 
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the war, passed into British hands 
through the sale of German holdings 
by a Swiss bank to a syndicate backed 
by the Anglo-Persian Oil Company. 
This company, in turn, is supported 
by the British government. Domina- 
tion of the railway, which runs from 
the Bosphorus through Angora to 
Konia, is said to conflict with the 
“Chester concessions” and to repre- 
sent a much more solid advantage than 
these American concessions. Mean- 
while, the American-Ottoman Develop- 
ment Company received rights to 
supply farm implements and aid in 
developing agriculture in Anatolia; 
and an Italian company secured a 
grant to develop a Constantinople- 
Angora air line. 

New national elections were being 
organized, on the issue of plans for re- 
construction. 


FAR EAST 


Chaotic China Again Challenges Japan 


HINA demanded of Japan an 

apology and indemnity and pun- 
ishment of an officer for the shooting 
in Changsha, in south China, of sev- 
eral Chinese taking part in boycott 
propaganda against Japan for her 
refusal to abrogate her ‘Twenty-one 
Demands” and withdraw from the Liao 
Tung Peninsula. Japan disregarded 
the demand, and sent destroyers to 
strengthen her forces at Changsha 
and guard her citizens. Anti-Japanese 
agitation appeared to be on the in- 
crease in China, disunited at the same 
time by civil wars. In south China, 
near Canton, General Chen Chung 
Ming returned to the attack against 
Sun Yat Sen, while other supporters 
of General Wu Pei Fu, War Minister 
of the Peking government, were fight- 
ing rebellion in other parts of south- 
ern and central China. In Peking 
itself the Cabinet resigned, owing to 
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inability to control the country and 
raise funds; while President Li Yuan 
Hung quit the capital, surrendering 
the seals of his office after an attempt 
to carry them off with him. 

The Shantung Province bandits, 
who recently seized foreign and 


Chinese prisoners from the Peking ex- 
press, finally freed all foreigners, 


JAPAN was reported to have de- 
termined on plans for opening nego- 
tiations with Soviet Russia regarding 
a trade agreement, following confer- 
ence in Tokio between officials and 
Adolf Joffe, the Soviet agent in the 
Far East. 


LATIN AMERICA 


Mexico Backs Obregon 





ONFIDENCE in President 
Obregon and full authority in 
conducting negotiations with the 
United States were voted by the Mex- 
ican Chamber of Deputies by the over- 
whelming majority of 131 to 9. Con- 
ferences continued between the special 
Mexican commissioners’ with _ the 
American commissioners, representing 
President Harding, regarding renewal 
of relations. In public addresses the 
American spokesmen made it clear 
that they would stand firm for the 
recorded contentions of the adminis- 
tration regarding guarantees of per- 
sonal and property rights of citizens 
of the United States in Mexico. While 
progress was reported, no final results 
were announced and the outcome of 
the discussions remained uncertain. 
A budget for Mexican national ex- 
penses, the first since 1912, has been 
drawn up and made public. It shows 
advances in economy, especially in re- 
duction of sums for the army and 
navy. About 15% of the total amount 
was to be devoted to public education. 


Maucoum W. Davis. 
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ror the thrifty, everyday man or woman, 
so that their surplus earnings may be safely 
and profitably invested. Advertisements 
are only admitted to these pages after a 
most searching investigation of the adver- 
tiser and a careful editing of the copy. 
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Public Utility 


Securities 


INCE the earliest days of the public utility 
industry, we have been underwriters and 
distributors of conservative securities of 

this type. 


Our clientele interested in public utility securi- 
ties is, we believe, second to none, both in point of 
numbers and in volume of purchasing power. 

This evidence of the important position which 
we have occupied in the development of what has 
come to be one of the leading industries of this 
country should inspire the confidence of investors 
in our recommendations. 


Our “Suggestions for the Discriminating 
Investor” will be gladly furnished on 
request. Write for Circular No. 1874 


Spencer Trask & Co. 


Investment Securities 


25 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 


ALBANY BOSTON CHICAGO 
74-78 Chapel St. 50 Congress St. 208 So. La Salle St. 


Member New York and Chicago Stock Exchanges 
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Educating the Small Investor 


By H. J. Kenner 


The Better Business Bureau Campaign for Cooperation with Investors Needing 
Guidance in the Use of Funds and for Prosecution of Dishonest 
Security Sellers Calls for Support to Make It Reach a Wider Field 


HE time is here for a compre- 

hensive, nation-wide campaign to 

educate the small investor away 
from the spurious and toward the 
sound and income-producing security. 
This work has been done in the past, 
but not with sufficient uniformity to 
make it as effective as it should and 
will be. Recently the Better Business 
Bureau of New York City published 
an outline of its program for work in 
this field. ‘The plans announced em- 
bodied the best practice which has 
gone before and included also some 
ideas which have been fathered by 
leaders in the financial field. In gen- 
eral, the program was received with 
favor. 

This program is one not merely for 
the financial world; it looms big in its 
social importance and demands the 
careful consideration of all forward- 
looking business men. 

The work which lies ahead in help- 
ing the small investor by education can 
hardly be undertaken successfully by 
any class or section of business alone, 
nor is it a problem which any one 
group should be left to solve. It is a 
task which must be planned and ex- 
ecuted on a broad scale and the oper- 
ation of which must be made perma- 
nent, not sporadic, if it is to be done in 
effective fashion. 

To succeed to an appreciable ex- 
tent, it must not appear to educate as 
much as it must demonstrate a ca- 
pacity to serve and be in a practical 
sense useful to the public as a whole, 
and to individual uninformed investors 
in particular. In addition, it must 
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avoid the appearance of advocating 
any one form or method of putting 
funds at work for income-producing 
purposes. There must be no profit- 
taking atmosphere about this cam- 
paign, or, to name it better, this sery- 
ice. The work must be in the hands 


not of sellers, but of servers, if the 
public is to heed it seriously, co- 
operate with it and benefit by it. 


The Better Business Bureau repre- 
sents all business and not any one 
branch of business. It is a non-profit 
making organization, disinterested and 
with public opinion already well be- 
hind it. It is a logical agency to 
carry forward this particular educa- ~ 
tional job. Because its service is 
proven in its difficult field, it has been 
accorded the public’s confidence. To 
such an extent has the movement be- 
come established, that in many quar- 
ters it is conceded to be virtually the 
only one which can successfully do the 
right kind of educational job in the 
investment field. 

Through the “Before you Invest, 
Investigate” service, originated by the 
Cleveland Better Business Commis- 
sion ; through news-articles, newspaper 
advertisements, public addresses, 
special bulletins and other publicity 
channels, the movement has already 
done much to provide valuable infor- 
mation to the public, and it is the only 
nation-wide organization with such a 
record of service to the public. 

That information, based on actual 
facts gleaned from real contact and 
practical investigation, has served in 
a constructive way is scarcely a mat- 
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Light and 
Power 


in your safe deposit box 









VERYONE living within a_ progressive 
community benefits in some way by the 
services supplied by Public Utility companies. 
Such companies produce and distribute light 
and power at low over-head expense and with 
a minimum labor cost. 
In well-secured Public Utility Bonds, you will 
find a very desirable investment for your funds. 
Our current Bond Bulletin which contains a 
broad list of carefully selected Public Utility 
bonds and which also includes a representative 
list of other bonds offered for investment, will 
be sent upon request. 





Offices in more than 50 leading cities 
throughout the World 


BONDS SHORT TERM NOTES The National City Company 
a National City Bank Building, New York 
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ter for dispute. Without information 
in this fact form gained by fraud- 
fighting, and passed to the public 
through carefully prepared publicity, 
the general principles, parables and 
platitudes of investment would be mat- 
ter which would attract few readers. 
The small investor of the adventurous 
type (and there is a big majority who 
never take chances on their savings) 
learns best and almost only by the 
losses of others of his own type. His 
experience is of no great value to him, 
unless there is real investigation of 
fraud, exposure and punishment, so 
that he has proof as well as opinion 
that the scheme which victimized him 
was actually a swindle. An attempt 
to convince the investor that fraud 
exists, and that he should not touch 
certain types of investments falls far 
short of winning his confidence, unless 
such propaganda is based on and 
backed by unflagging, unafraid action 
against fraud. 

Unless business itself works in- 
defatigably in an effective, constant 
way, as it can do through Better Busi- 
ness Bureau movement, investors em- 
bittered by their losses are likely to 
lose all confidence in business, and to 
become permanently embittered, not 
on the score of their own bad judgment 
and imprudence, but on the assump- 
tion that the business world whose 
leaders and honest element permit 
pirates of finance to prey on the unin- 
formed is at least negligent in doing all 
within its power to protect the public 
upon whom all business depends for 
its success and prosperity. 

Without question, the public in the 
back of its mind holds all business re- 
sponsible for any wholesale act or 
form of buccaneering, and it behooves 
business to spend a due amount of 
energy and money to make it danger- 
ous for the free-booters of finance and 
commerce to ply their trade. 


Lost confidence in business, secret 
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suspicion of business, to a demoraliz- 
ing extent, are admittedly the penal- 
ties of unrestrained abuses which the 
growing volume and the increasing 
complexity of business make it more 
and more difficult for existing state 
and federal government prosecuting 
agencies to hold in check. 

The professional promoter, the 
skilled evader of law, cares little 
about the activities of the legitimate 
financial interests against him. He 
can make capital out of that. He 
does not care much about educational 
effort as such, whose aim is merely to 
teach the young investor. He can 
keep step with such a movement and 
in fact, turn that cleverly to his own 
advantage. ‘The thing he detests is 
exposure of his particular promotion 
or facts made public showing the ques- 
tionable nature of his scheme. If he 
is kept on the defensive constantly, he 
will quit or be kept in small confines. 
The only corrective agent he knows is 
fear, engendered by publicity and 
prosecution. 

Necessarily, there must be in any 
well-founded movement to educate the 
public on investment matters three 
main divisions of service. Experience 
has taught that these three are: 

1—Investigation, exposure and 
prosecution of dishonest — security 
sellers. 

2—Facts which are made available 
to investors before they invest to show 
whether the business and its managers 
are honest in plan and practice. 

3—Dissemination of the right prin- 
ciples of prudent investing and modern 
methods of safe-guarding surplus 
funds. 

In its investigation work, the Better 
Business Bureau movement has a rec- 
ord of sane and important accomplish- 
ment. It has had a hand with the 
Post Office Department in the investi- 
gation and the stopping of nearly 
every big stock-selling fraud which of 
late years has been brought to a day 
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Write for July 
Investment Offerings 


YIELDING 6 to 6%% with assured safety, our list of 
bonds for July investment is more attractive and more 
widely diversified than any we ever have offered. It 
includes— 


First mortgage serial real estate bonds of the 
highest character, yielding 6 to 642%—bonds 
that are in a class wholly by themselves for 
safety and desirability; and— 


ANTON 


First mortgage serial industrial bonds, backed 
by firmly established earnings and ample 
fixed assets, issued by prominent corpora- 
tions producing fundamental necessities. 


All these bonds are Straus Bonds, measuring up to 
Straus standards of security, safeguarded under the 
STRAUS PLAN, and backed by the Straus record of 41 
years without loss to any investor. They are in $1,000, 
$500, and $100 amounts. We suggest that you call or 
write today, and ask for 


July Circular G-1316 


S.W. STRAUS & CO, 


ISTABLISHED 1882 »* OFFICES IN FORTY CITIES * INCORPORATED 


Straus Buitpinc — Straus BuILDING 
C IS . ~ 
565 FifthAve., at 46th Se. ty? “ee 6 No. Clark St., at Madison St 


: San Francisco 
New York Cuicaco 


41 YEARS WITHOUT LOSS TO ANY INVESTOR 
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As in the days when 
Cod was currency 


It may be inborn love of the sea, or per- 
haps pride in a manly calling older than 
Christianity, that draws fishermen to their 
hazardous work. The fishing industry of 
Massachusetts is as substantial today, and 
vastly larger than in Colonial days when 
codfish was used as money. 


Every state and many countries share in 
the shipments of seafoods from Boston dis- 


trict. Thirty-five carloads per day is sub- 
stantial evidence that the world enjoys New 


England fish. 


Important transfers must be made in set- 
tlement of these seafood sales; many of the 
financial details requiring advice and special 
attention, as well as routine matters, are 
carefully looked after by this bank. 


It is typical of the close relationship be- 
tween The National Shawmut Bank and not 
only the fishing industry, but all New 
England industries, that so many of the 
financial transactions involved in the foreign 
and domestic commerce of the district are 


handled by this bank. 


THE NATIONAL 
SHAWMUT BANK 
of BOSTON 


The bank that is closest to New England industry 





of reckoning. This applies to the 
motor industry; it applies to the oil 
industry; it applies to glass caskets: 
to the radio appliance industry, to 
blind pools and to miscellaneous forms 
of brokerage swindling. This punitive 
work, which possesses inherently 4 
strong preventive and restraining 
force, is an indispensable foundation 
for educational work which can suc- 
ceed. Without it, so-called education 
lacks a substantial background. 

In making facts available to inves. 
tors, by which they are told not where, 
but how to safeguard their funds, the 
unceasing investigation activity is 
necessary to provide real information 
and not mere opinion, as a matter of 
service. It is not enough to comment 
merely upon a speculative venture nor 
to send a man to his banker or other 
advisor. When he asks for informa- 
tion he should be given substantial ma- 
terial to guide him in his decision 
about the contemplated investment. 
And it is highly important that the 
information given him have on it the 
stamp of a disinterested outside move- 
ment in the sense that the movement 
has nothing to sell. 

It is possible today, with the co- 
operation of banks, Chambers of Com- 
merce, newspapers and other journals, 
to develop this fact-distributing serv- 
ice (as apart from the fact-producing 
service of investigative work) far be- 
yond the cities now served by Better 
Business Bureaus. When this is ac- 
complished, the value of the movement 
will be tremendously increased. It 
rests not merely with the Better Busi- 
ness Bureau movement, but largely 
with American business to make this 
extension possible. The movement is 
equipped and ready for expansion of 
both its fact-finding and its fact-dis- 
tributing work. 

This preparation fits it admirably 
for the so-called educational effort. 
The movement has a broad and deep 
first-hand knowledge of the pitfalls 
laid for the unwary. It has a trained 
and dependable personnel throughout 
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Inseparable Parts 


of Community Growth || 
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LECTRICand gas companies 
are inseparable parts of com- 
munity growth. 

Longestablished companiesshow 
a consistent record of increased 
business and earnings year after 
year since they were organized. 
Our Midyear folder of Conserva- | 


tive Investment Recommendations, 
| 


| 
just issued, describes sound | 
I Bonds, Notes and Preferred | 
Stocks yielding 5% to 8%. It 
will be sent on request. | || 


| 
| Ask for Booklet CN 168 | ] 
| 
! 
| 
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H. M. ByllesbyandCa 


208 South La Salle Street, CHICAGO 
NEW YORK BOSTON \| 


} 111 Broadway 14 State St. | | 
= » — 























Why Can’t We Save? 


How often have you asked that question as you figured up 
your income and outgo, only to find that all your firm reso- 
lutions to save money had once more been wrecked! And 
you realize, too, that time is passing and that if you are 
ever to accumulate money you must make a start. 


WHY CAN’T YOU SAVE? The answer is really very 
simple. You have tried to save money on your own will- 
power, instead of working on a plan that would make saving 
more attractive than spending. If you would discover the 
secret of accumulating money through regular, safe invest- 
ment in first mortgage bonds paying 7!4% interest, write 
today for the free story, ‘“‘Mr. Bunner’s Budget.’’ It de- 
scribes a simple, easy method by which you can keep contro! 
of your money and have the satisfaction of seeing it increase. 


G.L.Miller 
BOND & MORTGAGE 
Company 


Floridas Oldest First Mortgage Bond House 
1107 Miller Bldg. Miami, 











America. Its fraud-fighting activities 
keep it up to the minute on the very 
latest methods of parting the unin- 
formed investor from his surplus 
funds. It merely remains for the 
financial world and for all business to 
join actively in the support, both 
moral and financial, of the movement. 

The educational program, which in 
part has already been applied by some 
Better Business Bureaus, and which 
can be put into actual effect through- 
out the country within six months or 
one year, calls for the following forms 
and mediums of information: 

1—Booklets of human _ interest 
visualizing the experience of investors 
in actual frauds run to earth by the 
Better Business Bureaus and National 
Vigilance Committee, accompanied by 
information which will instruct the 
reader in avoiding this kind of trap 
laid for him. 

2—Feature stories of similar kind, 
distributed through the press of the 
country, made truly attractive and 
interesting through effective treatment 
of the facts used and the moral to be 
impressed on the reader. 

3—Posters for indoor and outdoor 
use which will serve not merely as a 
warning, but also as a guide directing 
the investor to a source of information 
in his community which is in communi- 
cation with the Better Business Bureau 
organization. 

4—Picturized stories of human in- 
terest made into film plays which can 
be given enormous circulation through 
thousands of motion picture machines 
owned by churches and schools, and 
other non-commercial institutions. 

5—Current topic forms of interest- 
ing material to be released in pictorial 
form through the cooperation of mo- 
tion picture producing and exhibiting 
houses throughout the country. 

6—Warnings and counsel to inves- 
tors circulated in the advertising pages 
of directories of many kinds, in the 
house-organs of industrial plants and 
other business institutions, and in pay 
envelopes and monthly statements. 
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For Your Foreign Trip 


A you planning a busi- are familiar with the require- 
ness or a pleasure trip ments of American business 
abroad? The services of this and with European methods 
Company, both here and on and conditions. 

the other side, can be of varied 


Guaranty Letters of Credit, 
usefulness to you. , 


known throughout the world, 
enable the traveler to carry 
funds with a maximum of 
safety and convenience. 


This Company has completely 
equipped offices in three great 
capitals — London, Paris and 
Brussels — and in important You can obtain Guaranty 
commercial cities. They are Letters of Credit at our offices 
American banks, conducted and at banks throughout the 
along American lines, and can country. We invite you to 
render every type of financial consult us as to how we can 
or travel service. Our officers be of assistance to you. 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


MAIN OFFICE: 140 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 








LONDON HAVRE ANTWERP 





PARIS BRUSSELS 





LIVERPOOL 
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Differences 
Between Safe 
and Unsafe Bonds 


Bp ngs are 8 requirements that every bond must 
have to insure the safety of the investor’s funds. 

If a bond will pass every one of these 8 tests it 
may be identified as presenting the maximum of 
safety to the investor. If a bond will not pass one 
or more of these tests, it is lacking in the elements 
of safety that every conservative investor should 
insist upon. 

These are the differences between safe and unsafe 
investments—the elements that characterize the dif- 
ference between the successful and haphazard in- 
vesting of funds. 

Every Forman Bond has passed fully these 8 tests. Abso- 
lute proof of the safety of Forman Bonds is the successful 
handling of the funds of thousands of investors over a 
period of 38 years without the loss of one cent to any customer. 

Out of this long and successful experience we have pub- 
lished an interesting booklet, ‘‘How To Select Safe Bonds,” 
which tells how to make the 8 tests that prove the safety of 
every investment. Every investor, large or small, should 
have a copy of this booklet. With it you will not only be 
able to test the safety of every investment scientifically, but 
you will be enabled to secure a larger income without any 
sacrifice of safety. 

MAIL THIS 


YOURS — FREE “coupon 


We have a limited edition of this book. It will be mailed 
only to those who ask for copies on the request blank below. 
Fill in, tear out and mail today. 


GEORGE M. FORMAN & Co. 
105 W. MONROE ST. CHICAGO 
38 Years Without Loss to a Customer 


George M. Forman & Co. 

Dept. 967, 105 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 

Please mail me without cost or obligation a copy of your 
booklet, ‘‘How To Select Safe Bonds.” No solicitor is to 
call on me. 
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Almost every medium of publicit 
open in a campaign of helpfulness 
this kind, which has cash-drawer. 
well as social value. Many of thy 
mediums have already been placed 
the disposal of the Better Busig 
Bureau movement, and it can be 
sumed that practically all of 
are open, particularly in view of 
sponsorship which the advertisg 
world has given the truth-in-adve 
ing work which the Better Busig 
Bureaus have developed to a hi 
plane of practical efficiency. 

This educational work, link 
closely with the fact-finding and f, 
distributing activities of the Bett 
Business Bureau movement, waits ¢ 
upon American business for the pro 
signal to make full speed ahead. 
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High Interest 
e . r 
Securities (i, 
WD 
_Sessions first mortgage loans ON 
yield 6% to 7% income and offer i) 
100% security of principal, All 87 
loans made for only one-half the conservati 
appraised value of the property securing 
loan. No charge for collecting interest 
handling all details in protection of the clie 
a6 consecutive years without a loss from 
essions security. Write for details. 
6% paid on time certificates. 
certificates. 
SESSIONS LOAN & TRUST COMPANY ~— 
Mortgage Bankers, Drawer 378, Marietta, Ga, 
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5% paid on demand 
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‘DEAFNESS IS MISERY 


I know because Iwas Deaf and had Head ees 
My invisible Anti 





for over years. 


Drums restored my hi d Head 
ted wil do frou They are Poy Merapheeme 


ey are 
Cannot be seen when worn. TE ihe Deny 2 
A) is caused by Catarrh or by Perforated, Partially or © 


Wholly Destroyed Natural Drums. Easy to 

easy to take out. Are “Unseen hm A 

expensive. Write for Booklet and my 9worm 
of how I d my hearing. 


A. O. LEONARD 
Suite 22,705th Avenue = «+ New York City 











In Your Spare Momet 


WOULD IT NOT BE INTERESTIM 
AS WELL AS REMUNERATIVE, 
TALK ABOUT AND TO CONVING 
PEOPLE OF THE NEED OF A BE 
TER UNDERSTANDING OF OTHE 
COUNTRIES? 


Write for particulars 


THE HOUSTON PUBLISHING C 
9 East 37th Street New York © 
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